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EDITORIAL 


The Musical Companion 

I have been reading a book published this month 
which I do not hesitate to salute as absolutely indis- 
pensable to every reader of THE GRAMOPHONE who 
professes the slightest real interest in music. ‘ The 
Musical Companion,” costing six shillings, is published 
by Victor Gollancz, edited by A. L. Bacharach, and 
written by eight distinguished musical critics, among 
whom is our own W. R. Anderson. Even if the 
intellectual content were a quarter of what it is, the 
book would still be a marvel of cheapness, consisting 
as it does of 750 pages, to which are added many 
musical quotations and various illustrative dia- 
grams, the whole thing put together so compactly 
that it can be slipped into a coat pocket. Book I, 
“The A.B.C. of Music,” is by W. R. Anderson, and 
deals with musical notation, rhythm, form, and such- 
like fundamentals in Mr. Anderson’s best manner. 
Book II by Julius Harrison gives a brilliant, not to say 
exciting, account of the orchestra and orchestral 
music, and that is as far as I have had time to read 
thoroughly at the moment of writing. The rest of the 
volume is occupied with “Sections on Opera,” by 
Edward J. Dent; ‘“‘The Human Voice,” by Francis 
Toye and Dyneley Hussey; “Chamber Music,” by 
Edwin Evans; “The Solo Instrument,” by F. Bonavia; 
and the final section is an essay on “‘ Performance and 
Listening,’ by Eric Blom. I foresee that ‘‘The Musical 
Companion ” is going to provide me with a number of 
topics for discussion in this editorial, but I hope that 
our readers will not wait for me to stimulate their 
curiosity; the possession of this compendium of 
musical knowledge will add enormously to the pleasure 
they can get from their gramophones, because thanks 
to the gramophone they will be able to supply in- 
numerable extra illustrations. There is no doubt that 
what has told in the past against the success of books 
about music has been the impossibility of making them 
intelligible to the ear of the amateur. My own first 
reaction to ‘“‘ The Musical Companion” has been a 
sharp longing to get together again all my records, 
which are now scattered in four places. Alas, there is 
no chance of my having them all again under one roof 
before this time next year at the earliest ; but I have 
registered a vow that when I do assemble them again 
I will compile some kind of comparative catalogue, 
the absence of which is a serious gap in the literature 
of the gramophone. 


B 


The Orchestra To-day 


After reading Mr. Harrison’s account of the develop- 
ment of the orchestra and the invention one by one of 
new instruments, I have been wondering whether some 
of the failure of extremely modern music to establish 
itself unmistakably as a fruitful branch instead of 
suggesting that it is to the main stem of music what 
an old gardener of mine used to call ‘‘ a cantankerous 
growth’ may not be due to using unsuitable instru- 
ments. For 600 years the development of wind 
instruments lagged behind the development of strings, 
with the result that so late as 1685 an orchestra in 
any sense in which we use the term nowadays was. 
still an impossibility owing to the hopeless predomin- 
ance of thick-reeded oboes with which neither the 
flute that had displaced the recorders nor even the 
bassoon, itself a kind of bass oboe, could compete. 
The problem was solved when Christopher Denner 
of Nuremberg in about the year 1690 invented the 
clarinet, a single-reed instrument with a cylindrical 
and not a conical tube. Yet it took many more years 
before the reconciling sound between pipe instruments 
and double-reeds established itself in the orchestra. 
Apparently Rameau was the first to use clarinets in 
1751, but it was not till twenty years later that Haydn, 
and Mozart, finally and authoritatively, made them 
anessential part of the orchestra. I suppose that the only 
wind instrument as distinctive as the clarinet invented 
since is the saxophone, which was welcomed enthusias- 
tically by Berlioz if I remember rightly, but which has 
never established itself except as an instrument for 
musical ventriloquism rather than music. It may 
safely be added that it never will, the chief reason being, 
I believe, its essential lifelessness, a quality which it 
shares with that gurgling gargling diplodocus, the cinema 
organ. The vile use made of the trumpet in dance 
bands is presumably an attempt to counter the 
saxophone’s lifelessness, like cutting the heart out of a 
sleepy pear with a sharp knife. 

Berlioz, in spite of his welcome to the saxophone, 
did not make use of it. His principal contribution to 
orchestral development was to increase the brass and 
percussion at the expense of the wood-wind, and it was 
left for Wagner to rearrange the orchestra in the right 
proportions. Mr. W. J. Turner in his recent book on 
Berlioz has failed to appreciate what was good in 
Wagner in his chivalrous anxiety to exonerate Berlioz 
from the charge of vulgarity. 
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Actually the minds of Berlioz and Wagner are 
incompatible, and any attempt to judge the one by the 
standard of the other must land the critic in an 
aesthetic cul de sac. The most notable instrument that 
Wagner added to the orchestra was the tenor tuba, 
which he used with irresistible effect. Since Wagner’s 
time various instruments have been added. For 
instance, in Holst’s Planets we get a bass flute, a bass 
oboe, additional timpani, a bass drum, a xylophone 
and a celeste ; but except for the percussion additions 
no effective use was made of the rest, a statement 
which can easily be checked by following a recorded 
version of The Planets with the score. Other modern 
composers have introduced such eccentric instruments, 
if instruments they can be called, as wind machines, 
rattles and sheet metal ; but no composer has discovered 
any instrument which will compensate listeners for a 
lack of thematic material. Yet now that thematic 
material is beginning to acquire an entirely different 
significance from any used in European music during 
the last 200 years we are surely justified in demanding 
from the Bartoks, the Schénbergs, and the Stravinskys 
the employment of instruments expressive in their own 
sounds of the mental condition which is being com- 
municated. In literature, for instance, a writer like 
James Joyce smashes syntax in the way a modern 
composer smashes tonality, but he goes further by 
smashing language itself, and has a right to claim that 
in his use of words he is using the equivalent of new 
instruments, whether to the ultimate profit or loss of 
literature need not be argued. The study I have been 
able to make of Stravinsky’s music, thanks chiefly to 
the Columbia Company, has led me to suppose, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that Stravinsky is entirely dis- 
satisfied with every instrument at his disposal, 
considering it an old-fashioned and inconveniently 
sophisticated medium of sound. Take for instance 
Les Noces, recently published by Columbia on three 
light-blue twelve-inch discs. This is a cantata with 
dances, presenting a wedding in a Russian village. 
Unfortunately, the Columbia leaflet which gives a 
full account of each scene has not reached me here 
(and yet I am not so sure that I should havVeysaid 
“unfortunately,” because I can now claim to give the 
exact impression made on my mind by Dg cantor 
without any suggestion from outside), and it was only 
after playing it that I thought of consulting the 
October number of THE GRAMOPHONE to find what 
our reviewer had to say about it. From him I learnt 
that the words were a translation into English from 
a series of popular Russian poems collected by 
Kirieievski, and that the orchestra consisted of four 
pianos, four timpani, xylophone and bells, tambourine, 
triangle, cymbals, bass drum, side drum, drum without 
snare, and two small cymbals. Turning to ‘ The 
Musical Companion ”’ I read “ the peculiar tone of the 
side drum . . . is the result of the snares (lengths of 
catgut) that are stretched across the lower parchment 
coming into rapid contact with the parchment itself. 
This, in its turn, is set in vibration by the action of 
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the drum sticks on the upper parchment . . . the 
snares can be loosened . . . this produces that unique 
muffled sound usually associated with . . . military 
funerals.” 


From this combination of percussion instruments 
Stravinsky contrives to extract a noise unlike any 
other noise you can hear except on certain records of 
Oriental music. In fact, the impression on the listener 
is that a strange series of instruments is being em- 
ployed, the composition of which I was unable to re- 
cognise, apart from the piano, which oddly though it be 
used remains unmistakably the piano. Presumably 
Stravinsky has arranged this combination of instru- 
ments to suggest the primordial urge of sex with a kind 
of relentless rhythm, for obviously the musical accom- 
paniment at a real Russian wedding would not sound 
in the least like this. 


The vocal part of the cantata is carried through by 
a quartet consisting of Kate Winter (soprano), Linda 
Seymour (contralto), Parry Jones (tenor), Rov 
Henderson (barytone), and a chorus. It is good that 
British artists should be invited to perform under the 
conductorship of Stravinsky himself, but for all the 
use their English is to the listener they might as well 
have been singing in Choctaw. At the very end of 
the second side I distinguished ‘‘ Bless me, my father, 
your child.” On the remaining four sides I dis- 
tinguished ‘‘ To the church,” “ We kiss there the 
silver cross,’ “‘ Grant me your blessing, father dear,” 
‘Raise your voices,” ‘ Leaving their homestead,” 
and about a dozen isolated words besides. Frankly, 
this is not good enough. Four experienced singers 
should be able in twenty minutes of almost incessant 
singing to give their audience more help than this. If 
they cannot make themselves clear in their own 
language it would be better to leave the words in the 
original Russian. Isolated ejaculations run the risk 
of making the whole performance sound absurd, and 
the strain of trying to distinguish the English words 
detracts from the music, which is already handicapped 
by our not being able to see the accompanying dances. 


At the same time, I thought our reviewer was 
unduly impatient with Les Noces. I like a tune just as 
much as he does, but when rhythm is used with such 
mastery as it is used here by Stravinsky, I am more 
than willing to forego any tune which might be sup- 
posed to express the hymeneal atmosphere. Let us be 
honest and admit the improbability of any tune written 
now being capable of conveying anything more than 
the conventionally sentimental side of wedlock. Let 
us remember that if Stravinsky had wanted to do that 
for the thousandth time he could, by what we know of 
the sentimental tunes he has deliberately written, 
have written as good a tune as anybody alive. It is 
another question when we ask ourselves whether he 
has succeeded in persuading the majority of his 
listeners that they are sharing in the primordial 
emotions he has tried to rouse from the long sleep 
imposed by what is called civilisation. A composition 
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like Les Noces ought not to be caviare to the general, 
because by the very nature of the subject it is an 
appeal to the general. Stravinsky cannot afford to 
live by hole-in-the-corner highbrow appreciation, and 
I assume that the recording of this cantata in English 
is a minor sign of his awareness of that. 


We may presume that the popularity of dance 
records is primarily due to a hunger in both the 
uncultivated ear and the cultivated ear for a rhythmic 
accompaniment to the unrhythmical noise of con- 
temporary life. I have noticed repeatedly an increasing 
dread of quiet. ‘‘ It must be dreadfully quiet here 
most of the year,” people will say to me with a shiver, 
commenting on the kind of place that suits what 
nowadays seems my eccentric fancy. And again you 
will hear, “‘ This place is so quiet. It gets on my 
nerves.” There is no use shutting our eyes to the fact 
that noise is becoming as necessary to human nature 
as warmth to cats. Yet people do not listen to noise ; 
they are merely aware of it. Hence their use of 
music. They do not want to listen to it. They want 
to be easily aware of it in the background. There was 
a time when dance music was played by the B.B.C. 
under the impression that people danced to it. That 
delusion has long been cured. Dance music has 
become the staple noise emanating from a loudspeaker. 
Note that when the universal tyranny of the Children’s 
Hour was abolished, thanks to extra stations, the 
only alternative offered at perhaps the most delightful 
hour of the day for listening to good music was Henry 
Hall’s dance band. I cannot help feeling that ears 
habituated to the jejune rhythm from nine out of ten, 
nay ninety-nine out of a hundred, of the current dance 
tunes might with very little perseverance be captivated 
by the marvellous rhythm of Les Noces. Ravel’s 
Bolero was entirely a triumph of rhythm. When it was 
first performed it enchanted even the critical. Then 
it was discovered to have enchanted the indiscriminat- 
ing herd, and it was voted cheap. Perhaps it is cheap. 
I should not care to lay long odds against the discovery 
some day that Les Noces was cheap. Of one thing 
I am certain, which is that both Ravel’s Bolero and 
Stravinsky’s Les Noces, accompanied by his weird 
percussion orchestra, are immensely exhilarating. Yet 
what will tell in favour of the Bolero and against 
Les Noces is that the former is a pleasant noise, and that 
the latter, owing to our unfamiliarity with the com- 
bination of instruments used, is an unpleasant noise. 


Incidentally, in listening to Les Noces I was reminded 
from time to time of that composition by Arthur Bliss 
called Rout. This has long been out of the H.M.V. 
catalogue, and I put in a plea for its re-recording 
electrically. My record of it is stored away with the 
bulk of my records, and I have not heard it for six 
or seven years, but it remains in my memory as a 
completely successful effort within its own limitations. 
Before leaving the realm of percussion I must mention 
a record of Auber’s Fra Diavolo Overture played by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra under John 
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Barbirolli on a twelve-inch plum H.M.V. disc. For 
the first time the authentic timbre of the side-drum 
has been captured by the recorders. Indeed, the 
whole performance is a particularly bright piece of 
recording, and I never heard this Overture, one of the 
jolliest of all light overtures, played with more élan. 
Now that the H.M.V. recorders have defeated the 
side-drum, could we not have a really good record of 
a fife and drum band ? None exists at present. 


Another good record of an old opera was the 
Overture of Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor played 
by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Adrian 
Boult on a twelve-inch red H.M.V. disc. About 
ten years ago the Columbia Company brought out a 
series of old light-opera overtures brilliantly conducted 
by Eugene Goossens. Some of these have not been 
re-recorded, and I wish Mr. Barbirolli would give his 
attention to those that were ignored. These old 
overtures, full of melody, make as much of an appeal 
to us middle-aged people of to-day as they did to our 
fathers and grandfathers. It may be true that we 
have attended actual performances of hardly any of 
them, but their genial melodies have sounded in the 
background of many a pleasurable scene of youth, 
wandering round the bandstands of piers or exhibitions. 
Music shares with perfume a potency of re-evocation, 
and even if we cannot say positively that this tune 
came from The Caliph of Baghdad and that one from 
Black Diamonds, they have become a part of our 
sentimental past. There must still be dozens of 
overtures from these lighter operas to record. Offen- 
bach alone composed about ninety. By the way, the 
Columbia record of the Overture from Offenbach’s 
Orpheus in the Underworld, played by the Bournemouth 
Orchestra under Sir Dan Godfrey, provides an admirable 
example of how not to play Offenbach. I suppose one 
is asking too much when one asks for Sir Thomas 
Beecham to set a standard for the performance of this 
kind of music. 


Sir Thomas Beecham 


As an example of Sir Thomas Beecham’s genius as a 
conductor take these last two Columbia records of the 
Suite from Bizet’s Fair Maid of Perth played by the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. As a_ successful 
attempt to bottle the orchestra in a gramophone 
I cannot recall its equal. The Columbia Company 
has revealed that they allowed the conductor twenty- 
five rehearsals, and twenty-five rehearsals of an 
orchestra means the expenditure of a very large sum 
of money. The result as far as the gramophone is 
concerned is perfection, and it now rests with the 
public to prove by sales that it appreciates perfection. 
No excuse can be found for any failure to respond. 
The music is everyman’s music demanding from him 
nothing more exacting than simple sensuous enjoyment. 
It is interesting to hear in the Gipsy Dance an anticipa- 
tion of the Gipsy music in Carmen to be written eight 
years later. However, apart from the music, these 
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discs have a peculiar charm for the gramophone lover 
in the way they bring out the orchestral colour of 
various instruments, and I can imagine no better discs 
with which to test schoolchildren’s recognition of the 
individual instruments. What Sir Thomas Beecham 
has done for the gramophone with The Fair Maid 
of Perth Suite he can do for it with the greatest com- 
positions of music, but he can only do it if his efforts are 
recognised by public appreciation, because not even 
Sir Thomas Beecham will be able to demand twenty- 
five rehearsals as a matter of course. Finance is 
bound to step in and suppress art unless the public 
declares practically for art. I do not know what were 
the exact terms of the arrangement by which the 
B.B.C. will broadcast records in future, but I do know 
that to allow them to broadcast records like The Fair 
Maid of Perth Suite will be altogether too generous 
a permission, and I put forward a suggestion that 
certain records should be excluded from broadcasting 
in the interests of those who are prepared to pay 
two shillings more for a couple of perfect discs than the 
ten shillings’ worth of heterogeneous entertainment 
provided by the B.B.C. in twelve months. I shall 
return to the discussion of this matter in a future 
editorial. Meanwhile, it would add much to the 
strength of any future arguments if the sales manager 
ef Columbia could trace to these words I have written 
a response in the sales of The Fair Maid of Perth Suite. 
The sum every purchaser will have to find is twelve 
shillings. So I am not making an unreasonable demand 
upon the purse. When I am satisfied that readers are 
prepared to support me practically it will be time to 
begin shouting for some of the still unrecorded music 
we want, because once assured of practical support 
I have no doubt whatever we shall get it. It is hardly 
ten years ago that Dr. Adrian Boult was advertising in 
the Birmingham press, as an inducement to the people 
of Birmingham to come and hear a performance of 
César Franck’s Symphony, that this Symphony 
had headed the list in a competition held by Tue 
GRAMOPHONE to discover the most popular hitherto 
unrecorded symphony. The readers of THE GrAmo- 
PHONE have exerted in the past a powerful and 
beneficial influence on the prosperity of English music. 
It is up to them to exert that influence again. It is 
up tothem, for instance, to give a great native composer 
like Arnold Bax the chance that has been given to 
Sibelius. 


The Mozart Piano Quartet in G Minor 


We have had to wait a long time for Mozart’s 
glorious piano quartet in G minor, but it was worth 
waiting for to have it as it is played in this H.M.V. 
album of four discs by Schnabel and three members 
of the Pro Arte String Quartet. It was a happy idea to 
invite Schnabel to take part in this performance, for 
in none of Mozart’s works does there seem to be such 
a positive anticipation of Beethoven. I wonder how 
many people hearing the first movement for the first 
time would confidently proclaim it to be the music of 
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Mozart. There is a massive strength in this quartet, 
almost an aggressiveness, which sends one to the 
first movement of the Emperor Concerto for a com- 
parison. Writing as I am with only the memory of 
them to support my assertion, | am inclined to say 
that no movement in any of Mozart’s piano concertos 
possesses as much vigour. There is something defiant 
about it, a defiance that may be heard again in the 
first movement of the G Minor Quintet. Edward 
Holmes writing in 1845 said of Mozart’s two piano 
quartets that ‘“ during the long series of years, they 
were reiterated and hackneyed until it: has fared with 
them as with some of the finest passages of Shakespeare, 
debased by vulgar use of association ; their original 
beauty has been obscured by familiarity.” Here we 
have a clue to the disesteem into which Mozart fell 
during the nineteenth century. Nowadays the piano 
quartets of Mozart are rarely performed, and the 
musical amateurs who made them hackneyed are few 
and far between. When we can get performances of 
Shakespeare’s most hackneyed speeches as good as this 
performance of a piano quartet by Schnabel and his 
confréres perhaps we shall find them less hackneyed 
than we suppose. I am still suffering from listening 
in an incautious moment over the wireless to a ghastly 
performance of “ Twelfth Night ’ this summer at the 
Botanic Gardens, a performance, let me add, which 
was warmly praised by a number of gentlemen calling 
themselves dramatic critics. Procul, O, procul este, 
profani! A Merry Christmas to all readers, advertisers, 
performers, printers, paper-makers, contributors, and 
staff. Compton MACKENZIE. 


L’Anthologie Sonore 


The first two records of “ L’ Histoire de la Musique 
par le disque’ are of unusual interest. Disc No. 1 
presents four Italian songs of the fourteenth century, 
Ita se n’era by Vincenzo da Rimini and Jo son un 
Pellegrin by Giovanni da Cascia, said to be a Florentine. 
These two airs, inspired as they obviously were by the 
folk-songs which can still be heard unadorned on the 
Italian hill-sides, were actually composed for the 
amusement of the bright young people of Florence 
who fled from the plague into the country and beguiled 
the time with ballads and tales in the manner of 
Boccaccio’s Decameron. On the reverse, to prove that 
‘the composers of that time did not forget God,” are 
Gloria in cielo, author unknown, and O celestial lume by 
Bartolomeo Brolo. All are sung by Max Meili, whose 
voice has a peculiarly attractive timbre and is well 
suited to the subtle melodies. He is accompanied by 
Fr. Siedersback on the viele. 

Five soloists of the Garde Republicaine play Cortéges 
and Dances for Brass on record No. 2. This is German 
Municipal music of the seventeenth century, an 
Intrade, a Courante, two Allemandes and a very gay 
Gigue, and the composer is Johann Pezel (1639-1694). 
Free from blare or blast, cleanly recorded, and admir- 
ably performed, these discs are produced under the 
direction of Curt Sachs. F¢ 
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CHRISTMAS DAY” 


TWO MADRIGALS BY WILLIAM BYRD 
(1543-1623) 


cording of one of Byrd’s 

madrigals, apart from some 
anthems which are definitely 
church music, is of the beautiful 
“Lullaby ’ (Columbia 5546). 
The record is labelled ‘‘ Lullaby, 
My Sweet Little Baby (William 
Byrd): The St. George’s 
Singers, unaccompanied.” 
There is nothing to indicate 
that the work is not just a 
lullaby, but a Christmas Carol ; 
and it is certainly not in the 
least like ‘‘ Nowell” or 
“Wenceslas.’’ Once one knows 
that it is acarol it is clear that it is very similar indeed, in in- 
tention and effect, to the Coventry Carol, ‘‘ Lullay, thou little 
tiny child,” as if it were the full expression, with all the 
intellectual resources of the most complex music, of the same 
ideas that are latent in the simple folk tune. But owing to the 
difficulty of recording the very complicated polyphony in five 
parts, with the words not sungsimultaneously by all the voices, 
it is almost impossible to make out the sense of the words, 
and the listener would never suspect that it is no lullaby to 
be sung to any earthly child. The words are : 


Pissing of the. only re- 
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‘** Lullaby, my sweet little baby, 
What meanest thou to cry 
Lulla, lullaby. 
Be still, my blessed babe, be still, though cause thou hast to 
mourn, 

Whose blood most innocent to shed the cruel king hath sworn. 

And Lo! alas! behold what slaughter he doth make, 
Shedding the blood of infants all, sweet Saviour, for thy sake. 
A King is born, they say, which King this king would kill, 

Oh woe, and woeful heavy day, when wretches have their will. 


Lullaby, my sweet little baby, 
What meanest thou to cry 
Lulla, lullaby.” 


Yet it is essential for the full appreciation of the music to 
know the words, and to know them well. For if there is one 
characteristic that appears in all Byrd’s vocal music it is the 
quality of being wonderfully fitted to the words, and if ever 
there was a composer who fitted music to words pre-eminently 
well, it was William Byrd. In any of his works, following 
any of the parts, again and again there will be found passages 
which are more like the words than the words themselves : 
they illuminate the words, place them before the imagination 
in an entirely new light and reveal all their poetic beauty 
and more meaning than the reader would ever suspect of being 
contained therein. And no wonder, for Byrd himself had 
studied the words deeply before committing them to paper. 
He said that his method of composition was first to spend 
his time in long contemplation of the verse, when gradually 
the beauty of the words themselves suggested tunes to him. 

Not only considering the voice parts individually and 
horizontally is there this wonderful fitness of melody to words ; 
also listening to the music vertically and as a whole it is 
found to express the meaning and character of the verse, to 
convey the whole impression of the mood which must have 
been the inspiration to the poet. Like a good actor, who can 
play the most varied and diverse parts and not merely one 
stereotyped character, Byrd wrote madrigals to a great 
variety of words; religious, deep, serious, light, pathetic, 





humorous, mock-serious, 
lyrical, all were treated as the 
subject demanded. It is not 
that he wrote music expressing 
in general the sentiment of the 
words, every musician does 
this as well as he can; Byrd 
expressed exactly the meaning 
of the words, conveying their 
atmosphere with an accuracy 
which seems quite uncanny. 
The music of “ Lullaby, my 
sweet little baby ”’ is not like a 
lullaby, it is a lullaby. After 
listening to it, or rather after 
getting to know it, it seems 
impossible to imagine a lullaby expressed in any other way. 

If I have a complaint against the rendering by the 
St. George’s Singers, it is that they give the soprano part too 
much emphasis. The crowded lower parts become confused 
in the recording, and, between upper and lower, the beautiful 
alto part is hardly to be heard at all. Yet it is this part, 
if any, which should be treated as the solo part. The alto 
part is distinguished in some way from the others, because 
the composer has marked it ‘ the first singing part,” which 
possibly means that it could be sung as a solo with the other 
parts played as an accompaniment on the lute. At all 
events, it has a smoother and more regular outline than the 
others, and has the effect of being one complete melody : 
there are no unnecessary repetitions of words, no passages 
which seem to be required for contributing as accompaniment 
to other parts, and it is written as a complete whole, the 
length of the madrigal being determined by the development 
of this melody. 

The accompaniment is partly below it and partly above it, 
in a way that seems curious to our ears, accustomed to hearing 
the principal melody always at the top. The soprano part 
should be subordinated ; though very beautiful and worth 
hearing in itself, it should not encroach upon “ the first 
singing part,” but should float above it like an angel of peace, 
sympathetic and caressing, but not subject to gravitation. 

With the completion of the alto melody, the lullaby section 
comes to an end, satisfying as an integral whole. The singers 
pause, holding the music during the instant in which the 
perfection of their achievement would entirely prevent further 
listening, and then develop the verse. “ Be still, my blessed 
babe, be still.’ The character has changed at once. The 
tempo should be a little quicker, or, rather, less slow than in 
the lullaby section, and the atmosphere is more unsettled, 
disturbed, confused, and, one might almost say, worried. 
It is one of the beauties of polyphonic music that it can react 
to changes in the character of the words at once ; it is not 
burdened by the exigences of form, it never has the problem 
of making the sense of the words, and some particular musical 
development, fit into one another. It has the virtue of its 
very formlessness that it can follow the words immediately 
and exactly ; supple and elastic, it can express the changes in 
import of a prose, a verse passage with a directness almost 
impossible in any later music. At the very beginning of the 
middle section of this madrigal a new note is struck. It is 
not a great change, there is still something of the serenity 
we felt before, only now it is infused with a faint unsatisfied 
quality, perhaps it is anxiousness, perhaps unrest. 


A simple phrase, on the tonic, in the bass is repeated after 
three beats by the soprano: the same phrase, only on the 
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dominant, is sung by the tenor and followed after three beats 
by the second alto. The entries on the dominant follow 
those on the tonic after the interval of only one beat; this 
makes the two rhythms opposed all the way through ; before 
the phrase is finished on the tonic it is given in the dominant, 
where it sounds complementary, different, twisted, and 
almost opposed to the version starting on the tonic. Hurry, 
complication, inner conflict, all these appear in an intellectual 
examination ; it is as if one could analyse and dissect the 
causes of emotions, like watching an emotion factory at 
work. 


At the end of the second bar is one of those surprising 
chords, used occasionally by Byrd and some other madrigal 
writers, which contain both major and minor third 
simultaneously, C# in the bass against C¥# in the 2nd alto. 
Played on the piano the sound is horrible. But unaccompanied 
singers are not like a piano. The 2nd alto part, rising to 
“* Be still,” cannot possibly sing C#, which would entirely 
alter the phrase ; the bass, descending from D on the second 
syllable of ‘‘blessed,” requires C# as the obvious melodic 
note. What happens ? Each sings its appropriate variation 
of the note C ; what saves the chord is this, the 2nd alto singing 
‘* Be still” and being the only part which at this point is rising, 
and on an important syllable, is predominant. The “ still ”’ 
cannot possibly be heard together as a chord with so weak a 
syllable as “‘ -ed”’ in blessed, one is only conscious that the 
basses have sung “‘ blessed ”’ in the only possible way of singing 
that word. Thus there is no clash at all ; it is almost impossible 
to hear this extraordinary chord. Nevertheless, it probably 
makes itself felt in the music, contributing in a high degree 
to the mysterious impression of all-is-not-well. 

The music continues in the same strain, beautifully illustrating 
all the words. Some very complicated rhythmic subtleties 
and close weaving of parts seem almost to confuse the issue, 
and the continuous movement gives a sense of no rest. At 
a very touching, plaintive phrase, ‘‘Sweet Saviour, for thy 
sake (for thy sake),”’ there is a little pause, then the singers 
draw themselves up and proudly announce, ‘‘ A King is born !”’ 
The music here is homophonic for the space of as much as 
four beats, just over one bar. ‘‘ A King is born, they say, 
which King this king would kill.” Byrd even contrives to 
suggest the important difference, in that sentence, between 
King with a capital letter and king without. 


Like a good artist, Byrd keeps his very best until the end : 
“* Oh woe, and woeful heavy day.”” You can feel the heaviness 
of the heavy day. And as for the woe! “Oh woe” is a 
falling phrase ; it falls a third. All the parts are continually 
falling by thirds, and starting from all the notes in the scale. 
Moreover, not content with doing this successively in what 
would seem to be the normal manner, the parts overlap, one 
part beginning with ‘“‘ Oh” simultaneously with the ‘‘ woe ” 
in the other part, making the music extremely concentrated. 
The whole air seems to be full of these falling ‘‘ Oh woe’s.” 

After this tempestuous climax, ‘‘ when wretches have their 
will,’ the quiet soothing lullaby is sung all over again. And 
if the change from the lullaby to the verse section was 
wonderful, the change back again is a stroke of genius. Im- 
mediately peace is restored, and the exquisitely gentle music 
proceeds calmly on the same path as before to its restful 
cadence, as if nothing had ever disturbed its calm serenity. 


“A Carroll for Christmas Day”: that is what Byrd called 
it. Very different from most of the carols we sing now, 
it is most interesting to see how the subject can be treated 
in a contemplative vein. 

But certainly Christmas music should be mostly cheerful, 
energetic and triumphant. Let us have “ Cast off all doubtful 
care,” also by William Byrd. 

“* Cast off all doubtful care, 
Exile and banish tears, 
To joyful news divine 
Lend us your listening ears.” 
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It is really the chorus of ** An earthly tree, a heavenly fruit 
it bare,” a duet for two sopranos, with accompaniment of 
viols. So far as I know, it has not been recorded, though it 
should be. It has the advantage of being quite convenient to 
sing for any choir of soprano, alto, tenor and bass; and it 
should be sung by every choir that enjoys a good shout, and 
likes to make a cheerful noise unto the Lord. 


It starts with a fine, resounding phrase, duly brought in, 
in imitation, by all four parts successively : three minims in 
a bar, each minim divided into triplets of three crotchets. At 
‘* Exile and banish tears,” the tempo characteristically drops 
to a slower level, two crotchets to a minim, to return to the 
triplet measure at the ‘‘ Joyful news divine,’”? where one 
part after another lifts its head above the rest with the 
** Joyful news,” subsiding while yet another surges up, and 
then again another. This takes us about half-way through the 
piece, when an even quicker movement comes in, quavers 
making their appearance, at the rate of four to a minim. A 
running downward figure in these quavers is continually 
heard in one part or another. It gives an effect of church 
bells, forming a continuous harmonious background to the 
waits. With that wonderful power of music of suggesting two 
or more ideas at the same time, it also contrives to suggest 
snow, masses of snow, wherever the eye can see. It is like one 
of those toys in the form of a glasssphere ; you keep it upside 
down, and then on turning it the right way up you see inside 
a sphere a funny little snowman, standing in the middle of a 
downpour of the most wonderful snow imaginable. The 
whole scene is quite like an old-fashioned Christmas card, a 
snow scene, with several church belfries all pealing together 
(in harmony) and a group of waits keeping themselves warm 
and making their faces red by lustily bellowing ‘‘ Lend us 
your listening ears.” 


The music works up to a very skilfully designed climax. 
William Byrd knew all about choirs: he knew everything 
there is to be known about choirs. He knew that the most 
magnificent noise a choir can make can be produced by letting 
the basses go up to D; only there is just one noise even more 
magnificent, that made by the tenors on their top G, and they 
get this, on a better syllable, immediately afterwards. While 
this is going on, lusty throats and male enthusiasm are apt 
to overshadow the other parts, yet the altos get the same 
phrase, giving them a chance with their top note, and the 
last rhythmic syllables of the treble part (if they can be heard) 
are like strokes on a bell. 


The composition ends with a plagal close, which finishes it 
with a very magnificent ring. Plagal close—fiddlesticks ! 
How useless it is to try to lay our fingers on a piece of technical 
mechanism and say: ‘ This has produced that effect.” A 
plagal close usually means a conventional Amen. Sometimes 
it may mean very different things. In Bach’s cantata ‘“‘ Come, 
Redeemer of our race,’’ which ends ‘‘ All my soul for thee is 
longing,’’ the plagal close gives us a feeling of deep longing, 
not hopeless, not desperate, but just a particularly long 
lo-o-onging. But while this is going on the orchestra, which is 
not earth-bound like the human singers but incorporeal, 
soars upwards on inspired wings to the clouds, and does this 
also on a plagal close. 
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‘* Magnificent ring,” “‘ conventional amen,”’ ‘‘ deep longing,”’ 
‘‘an inspired flight to heaven,’’ how could an analysis show 
which of these effects, or of many more, would be produced 
by a given plagal close ? Yet the obstinate intellect will 
insist on providing us with this stale pedantic information. 
The truth is—for the intellect has nothing to do with truth, 
it can only grind out a mass of facts, a pile of dry bones— 
the truth is, that Byrd was a powerful magician: he just 
caused the music to be magnificent, and magnificent it is. 


ANTHONY STANDEN. 
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SOME NOTES AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By 


IRST, Buenos Aires, capital of the Argentine, largest city 
Fin the Southern hemisphere; a city conjured by the 
ingenuity of man out of mud flats on the edge of the murky 
river La Plata; a city built of imagination and enterprise, 
backed, it must be admitted, by riches beyond the dreams of 
El Dorado! 


The business quarter is built with simple mathematical 
precision, that is, the plan is simple, not the architecture. 
Beyond, in the vast spreading suburbs, no one seems to have 
planned anything, but everyone has 
bought a bit of land and put up what 
he likes on it. Next to a Gothic palace 
is a Swiss chalet, and beside this, 
what appears to be a large kitchen 
stove is emerging from a purple cloud 
of bougainvillia. This is a shack built 
of petrol tins, serving its purpose 
admirably till the emigrant (probably 
an Italian) who bought the tiny bit of 
ground makes good, when he will take 
down his petrol tins and build a little 
villa. There are no monotonous rows 
of speculative houses ; each home)has 
an idea behind it, a very bad idea 
sometimes, but it is somebody’s own. 


From petrol tins to opera house is 
not so far as you might think. The 
magnificent Colon Theatre, holding 
nearly 4,000, was built for everyone, 
just as all amusement is for everyone 
in Buenos Aires. Hurlingham, the 
smart club devoted chiefly to golf and 
polo, is matched by that great athletic 
club to which the subscription is only 
5s. a year, and which is maintained, 
incredible as it may seem, by the 
immense sums of money won but not 
claimed in the national lotteries! Here 
every kind of game is being played 
by the liveliest international crowd 
imaginable. 


The Argentines take amusement 
very seriously, but not, of course, 
heavily, and they will have nothing 
but the best of everything. For 
instance—I spent a sunny morning on a very green lawn at a 
place called Maschwitz an hour or so out of the city, watching 
sixty thoroughbred yearlings being led past their famous 
breeder, Seior Martinez de Hoz. These glorious creatures 
were grandsons and daughters of such celebrities as Selene, 
Cragynour and Sir Berkeley. From this enchanting scene 
I moved on to the Colon Theatre to see Hl Buque Fantasma, 
in other words Wagner’s Flying Dutchman. It was a matinée, 
beginning at 5.30 and ending in time for dinner, which is 
never thought of until nine o’clock. 





The Italian season, alas, was over. Lily Pons and Tito 
Schipo had sailed away. Ottorino Respighi had conducted 
his opera La Fiamma, Panizza was the other Italian con- 
ductor, and among the stars were Claudio Muzio, beloved of 
the South American publics, Hina Spani and Victor Damiani. 


A few performances of Wagnerian opera completed the 
season. Fritz Busch was conducting an orchestra which did 
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not fall short of the high standard set by those yearlings 
earlier in the day. Margaret Teschemacher sang Senta’s 
Ballad exquisitely, Walter Grossmann played the Dutchman, 
and Willi Worle was Erik. The setting was magnificent, the 
performance first-class, the theatre, built on the model of the 
Paris Opéra-Comique, was noble and impressive. 

In a few days we would sail for Rio de Janeiro, a nasty 
three days’ trip which would also be endured by these artists. 
Meanwhile, there was Galli-Curci, appearing after an absence of 
ten years in the city where she made 
her name. She was nervous in her 
first group of songs. Why does no 
singer open her concert with one old 
favourite to warm the hearts of her 
listeners, and save herself the agony 
of finding her voice on _ probably 
unfamiliar and_ certainly difficult 
ground? But tradition demands the 
tough stuff first, and always gets it. 

When she had emerged from this 
ordeal she rippled and trilled through 
the now familiar programme. What 
did it matter which language she was 
singing? She has no more need of 
diction than a bird. At the end 
someone laid a huge basket of arums 
beside her. There was something 
austere and slightly funereal in this 
gesture, counteracted, fortunately, by 
the burst of affectionate applause which 
followed a succession of encores warm- 
ing to the heart of a prima donna. 


Yes, prima donna _sstill, after 
tem years. ... 
Rio ! 


An opera house seems almost re- 
dundant in Rio, which is in itself 
Grand Opera on a stupendous scale. 
The tropic of Capricorn and humdrum 
are not compatible. It is surely 
unusual to drive out of a city that 
reminds you, if it reminds you of 
anything else at all, of Paris, and to 
find yourself ten minutes later in the 
strange disturbing silence of the jungle. And that Atlantic 
ocean with its terrific under-tow and its deafening crash of 
surf along five miles of sea front which stretches in beautiful 
curves—Botafogo, Flamengo, Copacabana—all paved with 
white marble, and the white sand patterned with sun bathers. 
There is no such thing as sunstroke, but scarcely a week goes 
by without a spectacular drowning, in spite of look-out men, 
rescue boats and lifebelts. 


And what could be more dramatic than the gigantic figure 
of Christo Redemptor, set on Corcovado, the highest peak of a 
bewildering jumble of mountains, which are like the dream of a 
scene painter gone mad? Flood-lit at night, this statue, with 
arms outstretched, glows up in the sky, a beacon for sailors 
far out at sea. 

Going to the opera is driving through opera. The chorus 
sits about in gay little cafés, wanders round pleasure gardens 
charmingly lit, where coloured fountains send up an iridescent 
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spume, and tropical plants with unbelievable foliage fill the 
air with warm scents. The scene is always set for the principals 
to come on. 


The first opera I saw at the Municipal Theatre was Walkiire. 
Here was Fritz Busch again, and Teschemacher was playing 
Sieglinde. Ella de Nemethy as Briinnhilde, Karin Branzell as 
Fricka, Walter Grossmann as Wotan, Kipnis as Hunding and 
Pistor as Siegmund made up the distinguished cast. Tristan 
and Walkiire were the only Wagnerian productions of the 
season ; the rest was entirely devoted to Italian works, with 
the exception of Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutti and Maria Tudor by 
the Brazilian Carlos Gomez, which was the only other per- 
formance I was able to see. This work was considered suitable 
for the gala show on September 7th, Independence Day. 


The President was greeted with the rollicking National 
Anthem and there was a scintillation of Brazilian diamonds as 
the vast audience rose to its feet. The opera house itself is 
the most beautiful I have ever seen. It had just been re- 
decorated in a simple scheme of cream and gold, so newly 
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painted that I still have a cream tip to one of my shoes. A 
whole row of boxes have now been demolished to make two 
thousand extra seats which are always full. Between the acts 
the audience moves picturesquely through halls of many 
coloured marble which was brought from Italy, though there 
is plenty to be found in Brazil. No woman smokes in the 
entracte (except in the little foyer of her box). Curious how 
this fact adds to the dignity of such an assembly. 

Maria Tudor was composed for England, but we have yet 
to see it here. It has little relation to history, and the theme is 
the love of a peasant girl for a young workman whose head 
has been turned by the attentions of the Queen. All ends 
fairly happily after a remarkable scene in the Tower of 
London, in which Gina Cigna as Queen Mary and Ebe Stignani 
as the peasant girl give an astonishing display of vocalism and } 
dramatic power. The work is immensely long, definitely a 
singers’ opera, and perhaps the most appropriate finale to a 
week’s stay at Rio, extravagantly colourful and shaped as 
wildly as those mad mountains, Corcovado, Tijuca, and the 
five ‘“‘ Fingers of God’’! 


-_ 


TURN TABLE TALK 


Mark Hambourg 

Mark Hambourg’s twenty-fifth anniversary of recording 
was celebrated by the Gramophone Company, with Mr. 
Alfred Clark as host, at lunch in the Savoy Hotel on 
November 8th. It was interesting to hear Mr. Hambourg’s 
first record played on an early H.M.V. machine, and then to 
listen to him and his daughter Michal playing Bach’s 147th 
Cantata, which was immediately played back from St. 
John’s Wood, where it had been recorded by a land line. Such 
wonders are taken for granted nowadays, but it was a thrilling 
finale to a delightful party in honour of one of music’s best- 
loved figures. 


Competition 

The prize of two guineas’ worth of records goes to : 

James A. Ryan, 14 Fern Street, Farnworth, Lancs. 

for the following choices of suitable tunes : 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin ... ‘‘ Yeomen of England.” 

Mr. H. G. Wells ‘**Symphony from the New World”’ 

(Dvorak). 

‘* The Planets ”’ (Holst). 
‘** There is no Death.” 

Dean Inge ** World Weary.” 

Lady Astor ‘** Water Music Suite.” 

Among the suggestions for Mr. Baldwin were: ‘‘ Pipes of 
Pan,” ‘‘The Old Sow” (a very popular one), ‘“ They all 
blame me,” and “A fine old English gentleman.” 

For Mr. Wells: ‘The Prophet Bird,” ‘Why do the 
Nations? ’’, ‘‘ I bought myself a bottle of ink,” and ‘‘ Myself 
when young.” 

For Sir James Jeans: ‘“‘ I love the Moon,”’ 
‘** How deep is the Ocean? ” 

For Sir Oliver Lodge: “Do you believe in Fairies? ’”’, 
“Death and Transfiguration,” ‘‘ Dance of the Blessed 
Spirits ’ from Orpheus. 

For Dean Inge : ‘‘ To-day I feel so happy,” “‘ How jovial is 
my laughter,” “‘ Who’s afraid of the big, bad wolf?” and 
** Ain’t it grand to be blooming well dead.” 

For Lady Astor: ‘‘ Drink to me only,” “In cellar cool,” 
** Boosey Ballads,”’ and “‘ There is a Tavern in the Town.” 

An interesting ‘“‘ highbrow’”’ entry came near to winning 
the prize, but the first item ruled it out. The second move- 


Sir James Jeans 
Sir Oliver Lodge 


**T saw stars,”’ 


ment of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto surely cannot by any 
stretch of imagination call up the personality of Mr. Baldwin ! 
But L’Apprenti Sorcier for Mr. Wells, Handel’s Largo for Dean 
Inge, and the Scherzo from ‘“‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’ 
for Lady Astor are very good. 


Gramophone Recitals 


The third record recital given jointly by Mr. FE. M. Ginn 
and Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck will take place on 
December 4th at the Mars Restaurant, Frith Street, Soho 
Square, at 7 p.m. 

These recitals are certainly a boon to music lovers and if 
there is any reader of this column unaware of their existence, 
he or she is urged to remember time, place and date. 


Gramophone Society 


There is at present no gramophone society at Crewe. But 
there soon will be, if Crewe readers will support Mr. A. 
Blakemore in his project of forming one. Please encourage 
this enthusiast, whose address is 149 Badger Avenue, Crewe. 


The Robertsons 


On December 5th, 8.30, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
will give one of their recitals for two pianos at Wigmore Hall. 
The programme is Mozart’s Sonata in D major, four arrange- 
ments of Bach, Bizet’s amusing Jeux d’ Enfants, and Theme 
and Variations by Sinding. 


Roundabout 

No doubt you are searching in vain for the Gaffeteria this 
month, but don’t be alarmed ; W. R. A. will take you round 
again in January. GRAMOPHONE readers will be glad to know 
that Mr. Anderson’s popular Morley College lectures will be 
continued in the new year. The new series of twelve lectures 
begins on January 10th at 7.45 p.m. Fee 5s. for the course. 
All particulars from Morley College, Westminster Bridge 
Road (Hop 6872). 


Royal Wedding 

The Decca record of the Royal’ Wedding anthem, sung by 
the choir of Westminster Abbey conducted by Dr. Ernest 
Bullock, is now on sale, price 2s. 6d. A special label has been 
prepared on which are photographs and facsimile signatures of 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Kent. 

All the proceeds are to be given to the unemployed through 
the Personal Service League. 

The record can be obtained from all gramophone dealers. 


Musical Autobiography 

The Editor’s promised reprint of his Musical Autobiography 
will begin in the January number, and he will take it up in 
March and continue it, we hope, up to the present day. 
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BALLET AND THE GRAMOPHONE 





By RICHARD HOLT 


Come on, I want you: you must dance 
Vatza shook his head. ‘I can’t,” 


‘“* Vatza, you are lazy. 


he replied, *“* I am mad.” 


tragedy of that immortal phantasmagoria called the 

world of ballet, immortal because, in the words of Arnold 
Haskell, in his enthralling book Balletomania, ‘‘ Diaghileff 
dies, Pavlova dies asking for her Swan dress, and there is a 
terrifying silence, but, in all the dancing schools classes 
continue, as if there were still something for which to live.” 
As is generally known, one of the greatest dancers in the 
history of the art, Vaslav Nijinsky, lost his reason some 
fifteen years ago and disappeared for ever, incurably insane, 
from the realm of the dance. To effect a cure by contact with 
the past he was, on various occasions, brought by his wife 
and friends to familiar scenes such as the Chauve-Souris, 
restaurants where Cossacks sang and danced, and, above all, 
to the ballet, where memory would be strongest. But in 
vain. The years passed and, one day in Paris, Diaghileff came 
to see him, though before the tragedy the two men, who 
for years had been inseparable friends and even more, had 
become hopelessly estranged. The words quoted above are 
all that passed between them. All great dancers do not go 
mad, but those who have read the history of ballet and 
acquired intimate knowledge of its strange, feverish unreality, 
will agree that it resembles in these respects a land of fantatic 
enchantment, as remote from the ordinary world as the abode 
of the Nibelungs. 

It is impossible here to give the history of ballet, even in 
outline, for it would mean tracing a line equal in length 
to that of human history since the Greeks and possibly 
coterminous with the tale 
of civilised man. A 
miniature panorama, 
however, is possible, but 
only of the later develop- 
ment of the art. Of this 
the first traces are to be 
found in the pantomimic 
spectacles of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth 
centuries in France and 
Italy, in which dance- 
ensembles were presented 
in connection with court 
festivities. In 1581 
a noted Italian violinist, 
Baltazarini, composed 
such a_ divertissement, 
calling it the ‘ Ballet 
Comique de la Reine.” 
A most interesting repro- 
duction of a scene from 
this will be found in Cyril 
W. Beaumont’s book, 
‘A Short History of 
Ballet.” In Baltazarini’s 
preface to the printed 
version ballet is defined 
as a ‘‘ geometrical mix- 
ture of many persons 
dancing together to the 
harmony of several in- 
struments.” Various 
entertainments of a 
similar kind were pro- 
duced in the countries 


|: this fragment of prosaic dialogue is contained an epic 


mentioned until a more definite unity was established and the 
character of a masquerade evolved into the opera ballet of 
which Lully’s Le Triomphe de lAmour (1681) is perhaps 
the first conspicuous example. Meanwhile, in 1661, Louis XIV, 
himself a ballet dancer, had founded the Academie Royale 
de la Danse, which was the first dancing school to be established. 
Lully’s ballet saw the first appearance of women in ballet. 
In England, during the reigns of Henry VIII and James I, 
ballet assumed its first artistic importance in the form of 
masques, a form, like the French spectacles referred to, 
imported from Italy, which was the originator of the art. 

The year 1721 saw the appearance of the celebrated 
La Camargo, who was the first dancer to execute the entrechat 
(crossing the feet in mid-air), and after whom the present 
Camargo Society is named. It is interesting to note that 
La Camargo paved the way for modern ballet by shortening 
her skirt a few inches, an innovation which scandalised her 
contemporaries. In 1760 Jean Noverre, like Gluck in opera, 
formulated a series of proposals for the reform of ballet with 
a view to intensifying its dramatic effect and infusing greater 
expressiveness into the dancing. He laid it down that ballet 
should be based on a plot as opposed to the artificialities 
which stultified it, and he also attacked the mask, which 
was abolished in 1773. In 1766 Heinel of Stuttgart invented 
a new step, the pirouette. 

Meanwhile in 1735, in Russia, during the reign of the 
Empress Anne, famous for the luxury and splendour of her 
court, a ballet school was founded, the first public ballet having 
been performed in St. Petersburg in 1727. Previous to this, 
the dance in Russia (a form of amusement and art always 
opposed by the Greek Church but beloved of the people) 





Scene from “ Les Sylphides” as presented by the Diaghileff Ballet, 1909 
Choreography—Fokine. Costumes and setting—Benois 


( ByZcourtesy of C. W. Beaumont, Es7.) (Photo: Roosen, Paris) 
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had consisted of ballets and masquerades under Peter the 
Great, 1682-1725, and ceremonious ballroom dances under 
Catherine I. Mention should be made of the Skomoroki, or 
bands of itinerant buffoons, who had been a feature of the 
countryside for many years but who were now suppressed as 
enlightenment grew. Up to 1730 it had been the practice to 
import Italian dancers, but Anne now ordered that Russians 
should be taught the art, and a Frenchman, Landé, was 
appointed to direct the tuition. In 1801 another French 
maitre de ballet was invited to St. Petersburg, and native 
talent began to develop. About this time, Carlo Blasi pub- 
lished his famous T'reatise of the Dance, and this date sees the 
birth of the classical ballet. The great dancers of history now 
begin to appear, and of these La Taglioni (1821), eulogised by 
Thackeray in “ Pendennis,” Carlotta Grisi (1841), the first 
Giselle, Salvatore Vigano, a forerunner of Fokine, and Auguste 
Vestris (1760-1842) bear names which will never die. In the 
words of Mr. Beaumont, the great Taglioni invested ballet 
“with a hitherto unknown spirituality and raised dancing 
almost to a religious rite.” 


The future glory of ballet, however, was to come from 
Russia, and in 1847 an event of supreme importance in its 
future significance took place, namely, the arrival in 
St. Petersburg of Marius Petipa, a Frenchman, who assumed 
the post of principal dancer, and, eleven years later, was 
appointed Maitre de Ballet. In 1862 he caused a sensation 
by a ballet in five acts, La Fille du Pharaon and this was the 
forerunner of a series of no less than sixty ballets, including 
the famous Sleeping Princess and Swan Lake, during a period 
of fifty years (Petipa died in 1910), which considerably elevated 
the art. Petipa was responsible for the big development in 
technical efficiency, insisting that the corps de ballet of the 
Imperial School should be perfectly trained, as well as the 
principals. After Petipa came Fokine, who was interested in 
Isadora Duncan’s theories, based on a restoration of dancing 
to its primitive forms. Isadora Duncan, though gifted with 
genius, was in essence a dilettante, but Fokine, a thoroughly 
grounded expert, utilised the instrument left by Petipa to 
perfect the Imperial Ballet and bring it to its apotheosis and 
make possible the wonderful company which Sergei Diaghileff 
collected from the St. Petersburg ballet in 1909. 


The world-famous Imperial School of Dancing, the origins 
of which date back to the Empress Anne (1735), thus developed, 
during Petipa’s reign, into the greatest institution of the 
dance the world has known. Didelot, the predecessor of 
Petipa, had laid it down, “‘ a true dancer must be also a good 
actor and a poet at heart,’’ and the Imperial School followed 
this dictate. It was conducted on lines of Spartan discipline, 
parents losing all rights over their children when these were 
admitted, and the art of ballet was taught by the greatest 
masters with religious zeal and severity. Here graduated 
those great dancers and choreographers Fokine and Nijinsky, 
the latter, perhaps, the greatest male dancer in the history 
-of the art. His teacher was the famous maitre Nicolas Legat, 
who now runs his own school of dancing in London, and in 
whose studio I was enabled to see enacted for the first time the 
theme of Degas’ charming and famous masterpiece, the 
Ballet Lesson. From the Imperial School came forth the 
following famous dancers: the unforgettable Anna Pavlova, 
the great ballerine Kchessinska, Trefilova, Preobrajenska, 
Catherine Geltser, Karsavina, and the famous male dancers 
Mordkin, Fokine, Novikov, and others. Performances were 
given in the Imperial Opera House, known as the Maryinsky 
‘Theatre. There was a corps de ballet of a hundred and eighty. 
In the words of Romola Nijinsky (wife of Nijinsky), “‘ all had 
to be graduates either from the St. Petersburg or Moscow 
Imperial School.’”’ Upon graduation a dancer became, first 
merely a member of the corps de ballet, later a coryphée (leader), 
a sujet, then a prima ballerina, and, highest of all, a prima 
ballerina assoluta, or, if a man, soloist to the Tsar. 


In 1909 Sergei Diaghileff, a brilliant and wealthy 
amateur of music, on intimate terms with the greatest 
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painters and musicians of Russia, having lost his high position 
at the Imperial Theatre, through official jealousy, conceived 
the idea of taking a representative section of the Russian 
Ballet to Western Europe, and after great difficulties the 
company, which included the famous painters Bakst and 
Benois, Fokine (first maitre de ballet and choreographer of the 
Diaghileff Ballet) and Karsarvina and Nijinsky amongst the 
dancers, started for Paris. The début created a sensation ; 
never had such a glittering array of artists, such a dramatic 
exposition of the dance, or so lavish and magnificent a décor 
been seen, and thus began the twenty years’ reign of the greatest 
impresario of art, Diaghileff and the most brilliant assembly 
of dancers in history. Naturally there were many vicissi- 
tudes, but, on the whole, Diaghileff’s ballet experienced a 
crescendo of success till his death in 1929. 


In 1913 Fokine had severed his connection with the ballet, 
to his own and their grief, owing to Nijinsky’s rivalry as a 
choreographer, the latter’s Aprés midi dun Faune, which 
involved the whole of artistic Paris in violent antagonism, 
causing a fatal breach between Fokine and Diaghileff. And in 
1917 had occurred the quarrel with Nijinsky, who was 
succeeded by Leonide Massine. Other famous dancers 
associated with the ballet were Lopokova, Sokolova (Hilda 
Munnings, a brilliant English girl), Woizckovski, Anton Dolin, 
and Sergei Lifar. Massine to-day is the leading spirit of the 
ballet, which threatened to collapse on the death of Diaghileff 
in 1929. The recent successes of the Ballets Russes de Monte 
Carlo (as it is now called) and the triumph of the new form of 
symphonic ballet, Présages and Choreatiwm, indicate, as Mr. 
Haskell implies, that although the giants of the art must bow 
to their great adversaries, time and death, the art itself, 
synthesising, as it does, music, painting, drama and beauty, 
produced by the reciprocal influence of body and _ spirit, 
endures. 


I have tried to give the reader an outline of the history of 
ballet so that, stimulated by the musical treasures it has 
inspired and the performances he may have seen, he will be 
better enabled to conceive and appreciate its spirit and 
significance. Music is its link with the gramophone. But before 
dealing with this, let me briefly recommend a few works which 
will, when successively read, present a picture of unique 
fascination and thrilling drama. 


First start with Beaumont’s short but well compiled 
A Short History of Ballet, which gives in some forty pages the 
facts. The book is illustrated by no less than thirty plates of 
immense interest. The same author’s History of Ballet in 
Russia is an absorbing work, in which the full genealogy of the 
Russian Ballet is exposed. Mr. Beaumont also publishes a 
series of fascinating monographs concerning the great 
Nijinsky, Diaghileff, the famous maitre de ballet, Cecchetti 
(professor of dancing in the Imperial School and afterwards 
to the Diaghileff Ballet throughout its career), and the Monte 
Carlo Ballet. A full life of Nijinsky is available in the book 
by his wife, Romola Nijinsky, who was the cause of the 
breach between Diaghileff and Nijinsky. This is as engrossing 
as any novel, and though ex parte in spirit its story of the life 
and tragic downfall of the great dancer is an enthralling one. 
Finally, there-is the book recently published of that keen 
ballet enthusiast, Arnold L. Haskell, called Balletomania : 
The Story of an Obsession. Its pages take the reader behind 
the scenes of the great Diaghileff régime and give an intimate 
picture of most of the famous dancers, with their feuds, 
jealousies, idiosyncrasies, sorrows and triumphs. The technical 
and esthetic aspects of the art are superbly handled, and 
altogether the book possesses an exotic allurement, like a 
landscape of Gauguin. When you have read this and the other 
books mentioned, the magnetism of the ballet will become 
irresistible, for implicit in the ballet of the present is the 
genius of the great dancers and choreographers (dance 
designers) of the past, and, like phantoms, they accompany the 
dancers who have inherited their legacy. 
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Those, then, who play the music of the masterpieces of 
ballet on their gramophones, after reading of its brilliant 
traditions, can re-enact on the stage of imagination what they 
have seen and read about. Most of the ballet music has been 
recorded (incidentally Diaghileff, doubtless wishing to keep 
the whole paraphernalia of his treasures in his private 
sanctum, as it were, was annoyed at the music of various 
ballets being recorded)—and I will conclude this article by 
dealing briefly with the outstanding records. 

Stravinsky was a young man of twenty-six when Diaghileff 
heard his early work, Feu d’Artifice (Fireworks—Parlophone 
R20109, a splendid record), and, to his surprise, commissioned 
him to write a ballet for the company. Fokine heard Feu 
d Artifice, and having long meditated a ballet, based on a 
Russian theme, Stravinsky and he were brought together, 
at the instance of Diaghileff, and the Firebird was the 
result. This brilliant and diaphanous score is finely 
recorded on Col. L2279-82. Of Petrouchka (Fokine), Nijin- 
sky’s greatest réle, there is a_ brilliant 
recording under Coates (L.S.O.) on H.M.V. 
1521-4, and a selected suite (Koussevitsky 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra) on H.M.V. 
D2094-6. The former is complete. Nijin- 
sky made this réle a personification of the 
oppressed Russian people, and it was his 
favourite part. The portrait of him, with 
his masterly make-up, in his wife’s bio- 
graphy, could stand in its tragic poignancy 
for a Russian Pietad. Le Sacre de Printemps 
was composed of Nijinsky’s choreography, 
Roerich’s décor, and Stravinsky’s music. It 
is a masterpiece of elemental power, based 
on the ritual of primitive man. The treat- , 
ment of spring relates to the earth and not 
to mankind. Man worships nature and the 
earth, source of his own existence. The 
premiére took place in Paris on May 29th, 
1913, and created an uproar, some seeing in 
it the end of music, others a work of genius and imagination. 
I agree with the latter verdict, but the reader must decide for 
himself, first taking care, however, to learn what it is all about. 
The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra give a magnificent 
performance on H.M.V. D1919—22. The Columbia version is 
on LX119-23, Stravinsky himself conducting, but the recording 
is inferior and it seems to be a typical ‘‘ composer’s perform- 
anee,”’ in other words, to lack style and brilliance. 


And now for some other works from the Russian Ballet 
repertory. Thamar (Fokine—Balakireff) gave Karsarvina one 
of her finest and most dramatic réles ; it is superbly played 
and recorded on H.M.V. DB4801-2 by a French orchestra. 
Scheherazade (Fokine—Rimsky-Korsakov) is finely played by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on H.M.V. D1436-—40, and by a 
French orchestra on Col. DX1-6. This is one of the most 
voluptuous and sumptuous of ballets and will, I think, be 
revived next year. In 1921 Diaghileff presented The Sleeping 
Princess (Tchaikovsky), Petipa’s greatest masterpiece and a 
classic of Russian ballet. It was produced in the most 
lavish way, and remains a wonderful memory. There are two 
fine records from it by the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra 
H.M.V. D1718-9. The Swan Lake (another Petipa classic) is 
represented by two very good records, brilliantly recorded, 
H.M.V. C2619-20, and the famous Nutcracker Suite is per- 
fectly rendered by Stokowski’s Orchestra on H.M.V. D1214-6. 


Tchaikovsky was one of the finest composers of classical 
ballet music, and he is closely rivalled by Glazounov, whose 
Seasons isa masterpiece of beauty and warmth. It is splendidly 
recorded and played under Glazounov himself on Col. LX 16-18 
and LX29-30. Why a ballet with such beautiful music is 
not performed is a mystery. Scénes de Ballets, also by 
Glazounov, H.M.V. C1752-4: this is also ideal ballet music of 
a more conventional type. Les Sylphides (Fokine—Chopin) 
has not yet been recorded. Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony 
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(Les Présages—Massine) is best recorded and interpreted by 
Mengelberg and his Orchestra on Col. L2176-82. This is 
splendid, though there is a short but unfortunate cut in the 
last movement. The Landon Ronald version is complete 
but not so good, and the Berlin State Orchestra’s is too hurried 
and impersonal. Choreatium (Brahms’s Fourth Symphony— 
Massine) is recorded again this month by the B.B.C. Orchestra 
under Bruno Walter. It is a splendid rendering, though the 
Decca-Polydor version (Berlin Philharmonic) is fully equal to it. 

Another classic, Carnival (Schumann—Fokine) is’ ever 
popular, and Glazounov’s superb orchestral version is very 
well played and recorded on H.M.V. D1840-2. The Prince 
Igor Dances (Fokine) are on H.M.V. D1528 (with vocal 
chorus) and Col. L1811—2, Beecham and the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The Polovtsi March is on DB1683. One of 
Nijinsky’s most sensational réles was the Faun in Aprés midi 
dun Faune (Debussy), which, at its debut in Paris in 1912, pro- 
duced a riot, Caillet, a well-known politician, declaring Nijin- 
sky’s choreography to be immoral. The 
famous sculptor Rodin defended Nijinsky and 
a furious battle raged in artistic Paris. It 
ended in victory for Nijinsky, but the ballet 
has never become popular. The music is 
exquisitely played by the Philadelphia Orch- 
estra on H.M.V. D1768. Liadov’s charming 
Children’s Tales (Larionov—Massine) is 
partially based on the misnamed Russian 
Fairy Tales (really folk-songs) on H.M.V. 
D1811-2, beautifully played and recorded. 
(Kikimora has been deleted.) 

A brilliant selection from the sparkling 
La Boutique Fantasque (Massine), in which the 
great Cecchetti himself appeared in London, 
is on H.M.V. C1996. A Ravel masterpiece, 
Daphnis and Chloé (Fokine) is splendidly 
done by the Boston Orchestra (Koussevitsky) 
on H.M.V. D1826-7 (1st Suite) and a selec- 
tion from the Good Humoured Ladies, a 
Massine masterpiece, is on H.M.V. C2272, a fine record. The 
famous Nijinsky leap was seen in the romantic ballet, The 
Spectre of the Rose (Fokine), which is based on Weber’s 
Invitation to the Waltz, and this constitutes a gramophone 
classic on H.M.V. D1285 (Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra). 
Another Massine success is The Three-cornered Hat (De Falla 
—Massine), brilliantly played by the Madrid Symphony 
Orchestra on Col. 9683-5, the same orchestra also giving a 
vivid performance of Albeniz’s Iberia Suite, performed by the 
Swedish Ballet several years*ago, on Col. 9603-5. The middle 
movement, Hl Corpus en Sevilla, is also done by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on H.M.V. D1888, being entitled Féte- Dieu 
a Seville. Pavlova’s memorable Dying Swan dance (Fokine) is 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra on H.M.V. D1993 
(Carnival of the Animals by Saint-Saéns). Prokofiev’s Chout 
(Larionov—inferior to his brilliant Scythian Suite, never played 
has a movement recorded) on Parlophone E11235. Gluck’s 
ballet music is of a marmoreal beauty: H.M.V. D1529 
(Berlin State Orchestra) gives a perfect example of it ; this is 
a really exquisite record. 

I must not forget the delightful ballet composer, Delibes, 
whose Sylvia and Coppelia are plentifully recorded, nor 
Massenet’s spirited Le Cid music on H.M.V. C1638-9. The - 
Samson and Delilah ballet music is on H.M.V. D1444, and the 
Faust on H.M.V. C1462-3 and Decca-Polydor LY6036-8, 
a splendid version. 

The ballet, at present, is in a most salutary condition 
despite the death loss of several great personalities. Many 
of the most famous ballets can be seen at Sadler’s Wells, 
which boasts some excellent dancers, and next year we may 
look forward to the Monte Carlo Ballet’s return. By reading 
the dramatic history of the art in the books I have mentioned 
and procuring some of the masterpieces recorded, the reader 
can increase his enjoyment of the art a hundredfold. If this 
article helps to that end it will have served a good purpose. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue. | 


ORCHESTRAL 


His Master’s Voice 


L.P.O., conducted by Koussevitzky: Fifth Symphony 
(Beethoven), and Finale of Symphony 88 (Haydn). 
H.M.V. DB2338—-42 (12in., 30s.). Score: Beethoven, 
Eulenburg and Philharmonia ; Haydn, Eulenburg. 

This masterpiece still has power to lift us out of our seats. 
There is always something fresh in it. Beethoven, living and 
working in years of upheaval, was a grand instrument to sound 
the boldest thoughts of the time. His music rings to Taine’s 
description of the period as one of discontent with the present, 
a desire for a higher beauty and a more ideal happiness, the 
painful aspiration for the infinite. Not without pains, in 
both senses! Beethoven found the uni- 
versal language for such thoughts, and 
so his music, gathering up the surging 
doubts of the time and giving them 
powerful emotional direction in the philo- 
sophy of music, endures. “‘ Moral inten- 
sity’ is here, sometimes a grandiosity 
that, we may feel, fails to reach the 
greatness of his intention ; but in the best 
works, what nervous force, what 
grandeur ! 

Grove, who often found the right brief 
expression, hits off the power of the Fifth: 
** prodigious originality, form and con- 
ciseness.”” It stands as a triumphant 
demonstration of the necessity of shaping 
expressive materials according to funda- 
mental laws of design. The marvel of 
Beethoven is that he found how to com- 
bine definiteness, adherence to formal 
laws, with the widest liberties of style 
and idiom: rigorous intellectual method 
with the incandescence of the spirit. 
Analysis is easy: but the thing to grip 
is the fact that the music’s substance 
grows inevitably out of the formal design. 
Composed during an active and fervid period (1807--8, on 
sketches dating back several years), it might stand for the ex- 
pression in music of the composer’s declaration: ‘‘. . . inconflict 
with Nature and the Creator . . . I willtake Fate by the throat : 
surely it cannot bend me down completely!” ‘‘ Thus Fate 
knocks at the door,” as Schindler reports Beethoven’s saying 
when he asked him what the motto-theme meant; and 
Beethoven flings open the door, rushing to the conflict as a 
strong man armed against Fate. His body grew grievous : 
his affections could find no place of comfort. Let the 
symphony stand, then, for the glory of the unbreakable spirit 
of man : Beethoven the individual in bitter struggle with life, 
a struggle that no man ever can explain, is sublimated into 
man battling with his destiny. Through artistic integrity be 
triumphed (“‘ Everything which pertains to life, let it be 
consecrated to Art the sublime, and be her sanctuary—Let 
me live! ”’). Does not that give a grand lift to us? 

First Movement.—The form has so often been yone over : 
I pick a few points of special note. The motto pervades the 
work’s 1600-odd bars : least, in the variations, but even there 
its mark is found. Even the second subject. (? in.—horns : 
a splendid bloom on them, here) begins with it, and the basses 
interject it before the theme’s end. In development, the 
motto rules, but mark also the use of the long E flat, F, B flat 
horn notes, which are first used as three, then two of them. 
then one only (last } in. of side 1). The Exposition is repeated. 
Koussevitzky is apt to over-dramatise, to my mind. Allow 
for this. His diminuendi and crescendi on side } are not sought 
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by the music. I cannot accept his slow pace. The score says 
minim 108, and he takes it at about 80—too big a difference. 
It damps the fire. The motto-permeation, by the way, was 
wonderfully fresh in 1808. It anticipates Lisztian usage in 
the tone-poem. Development starts at 23 in., after the pause : 
but we do not seek here for the formal divisions of old : 
development starts as soon as the motto is enunciated. 
Recapitulation starts with the last burst of side 1: why divide 
the repetition of the motto, putting the answering call on 
side 2? And surely the band is not together at this start! 
The oboe’s curious little cadenza, early on this side, must 
have been very striking when first heard: all these things 
that we know so well were excitingly bold then, and we do 
well to think back into those times—preferably playing, 
before this work, some of the milder (not 
the most brilliant or deep) music of 
Haydn and Mozart. Coda, 1 in. on side 
2. That slow pace drags badly. 

Second Movement.—Deadly slow! The 
score says quaver 92 (three in a bar). 
Koussevitzky’s pace is under 60. The 
movement is also marked by the com- 
poser Andante con moto—moving with a 
certain amount of swing: the con moto 
qualifying any sense of ‘“slow’”’ that 
Andante (which literally means “ going’’) 
might carry. I cannot understand why a 
conductor should so disregard the com- 
poser’s plain injunction. It seems to be 
the old curse again—-‘‘ my reading,’’ put 
before the music’s meaning. And against 
that music-lovers must ever protest with 
all possible power. 

The motto is heard } in. before the end 
of side 3 (bar 76). Notice the fine con- 
trast between the gently-flowing opening 
and the phrase at bar 22 (1 in.) which 
forms the end of the main subject, and 
soon is brightened into a martial shape 
(start of side 4): yet with the quickly follow- 
ing note of suspense, that leads.to the second variation (side 
4, 3 in.) the held wind notes: like aserene guide. The variations 
are extremely simple, it will be noted—just figuration of the 
theme, without disguising it. Follows another pleasure of 
suspense, while Beethoven meditates a little on his theme, 
and the woodwind twines a garland. The bolder theme comes 
as genial contrast just before the end of this side, and the 
minor-key element makes a further contribution to the variety. 
The Coda comes at bar 205 (middle of side 5—bassoon, with 
a note of pathos). This is marked Piu mosso, but Kousse- 
vitzky will not make the change here, keeping it for some bars 
later: for no reason at all. He makes the end ponderous. 
Those basses sound extremely attractive, and the woodwind is 
ripely toned—the best part of the performance. 

Third Movement.—No joke! Beethoven gave the old 
Minuet a twist into the Scherzo, but though he may jest here 
(in the Trio), something bigger is afoot, unless we are much 
mistaken, in that pussyfoot approach. Again, alas, the pon- 
derous slowness : Beethoven thought it was to be minim 96, 
and Koussevitzky thinks it is about 76. The motto (horn) 
dominates anew. The start of the Trio (middle of side 6: 
basses alone) is astonishingly muddled. I cannot imagine 
how this was ever passed, wherever the fault may lie. The 
repetition does not show anything like the unevenness, though 
I am not happy about the reverberation. It is a pity that such 
fine big rich tone should be even a little spoiled. If one chooses 
to find the rhythm of the motto in this Trio music (note that 
though there are three beats in the bar, the basses have their 
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phrase in two sets of three), he may. The cross-rhythm effect, 
in any case, gives the movement an extra, pushing zest. 
The basses’ false starts, in the second half of the Trio, are 
counted as humorous, by most people, but I have seen at 
least one annotation which deems them tense, dramatic. 
But it seems more likely that Beethoven was here unbending, 
in the Scherzo spirit. Here the basses are perfectly clear. 
If here, why not before? Is it merely the amount of tone? 


Near the end of side 6 there is some capital pointing by all 
hands. It shows the best side of the conductor, who has great 
powers, we know, and exhibits many beauties of the symphony. 
We seem to be launched on a new adventure : anything may 
happen! The drum keeps the motto-rhythm going (again 
unduly slowed down), and with an exciting little rise we are 
delivered over to the titanic energy of the finale. 


Finale.—This joining of movements was, of course, another 
great novelty. It is worth while to imagine ourselves back 
at that first performance—in which, by the way, the double 
bassoon made its grand symphonic first appearance. The 
piccolo and trombones are also brought in, for the first time in 
the work. 


Now we can do a little more theme-spotting than before : 
four to note, two of them cleverly worked into the coda. They 
are in two groups: | (a), the opening subject, side 7, 14 in. ; 
| (6), at 2 in., which is used in diminution to start the coda 
(the bassoon has it : cannot be missed) ; 2 (a) 2% in. (note the 
change of key—both the 1 themes are in C, and the 2 themes in 
G) ; 2 (b), about 3 in. from the end of the side. 2 (a) has the 
triplets which give the motto rhythm, and 2 (b) is the second 
of the four themes that is used in the coda (at the final Presto, 
in the bass). The Development is on the triplet (motto) 
theme. We are just dashing into it at the end of side 7. (I 
love the piccolo’s little joyous whisks, just before this, and 
still more in the latter part.) That is a noble climax of tone 
that the band gives us just before the ‘‘ ghost ’’ flash-back 
comes in, with the motto rhythm—another of the many 
astonishing, captivating strokes in this surprising work ; and 
then the Recapitulation starts, with all the themes in the 
broad key unity of C major—like the sun bursting from behind 
a cloud. Then, just under 1 in. on side 9, the bassoon touches 
them off for the coda with the diminution of 1 (b) and the 
piccolo hurries them on. At 1} in. is the diminution of the 
other theme, 2 (b). But I miss that speeding up which, here 
surely if anywhere, can be afforded. Beethoven wants the 
exciting working up to that final chord, which he hammers as 
if demented. The cool head is in control, we know, but 
Koussevitzky keeps too cool. I am sorry he adopts such slow 
paces, for apart from a few details which I have noted, there 
is ample good sense behind the reading, and tonal wisdom and 
quality which for many people will probably make up for the 
other matter. Koussevitzky has the distinction of being the 
only man, so far as I know, who has taken nine sides to the 
Fifth. 

The Haydn, rather to my surprise, is run through like 
clockwork, in a very businesslike way, without the humouring 
it usually gets. This is one way of doing it, of course, and 
there is the music all clear, if youlike it thatway. I should like 
the interludes between the appearances of the rondo theme to 
be more varied. The funning hesitations near the end are 
prettily done. (Did Beethoven get an idea from this?—cf. 
the bars leading into the Vivace of the first movement in the 
seventh symphony.) The middle of the movement contains a 
pretty bit of strict imitation, that tautens the strings happily 
for a few moments. No one was defter than Haydn in devising 
these little briskeners—a bit of fugueing or something, as a 
relish for tea. I rather miss the nimble, dancing dapperness 
that the music holds—so that the feet seem irresponsible, 
though the head is in easy command. Those holding-up 
chords just before the final rush, by the way, are a reminis- 
cence of the rhythm in the slow opening of the symphony. 
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Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Barbirolli: Sylvia Ballet 
(Delibes). H.M.V. C2695—6 (12in., 8s.). 

Delibes (1836-91) had the sort of mixed upbringing that so 
often produces the most alert musician, because he has the 
chance to try several lines of work, and find in which he is best. 
Theatre accompanist and church organist: he ran them in 
double harness, and got his start as operetta writer when he 
was under twenty. Composing an operetta a year, he kept 
his hand in nicely (with a little school inspecting “on the 
side ’’) until he got securely established at the Opéra, with 
the music to La Source. Coppelia was hit by the Franco- 
German war. After it came opera, and then Sylvia (1876), 
a mythological ballet. Delibes is always welcome : the best 
French refinement, geniality, alertness. He is a true bon 
viveur of music, and not just superficial. The B.B.C. should 
revive the operas Le roi l’a dit and Lakmé, which they gave us 
in 1929. Sylvia was one of the nymphs of Diana, to whom, as 
The Huntresses, we are introduced on side 1, after the imposing 
Prelude : and mighty imposing this recording is, particularly in 
its drum-panoply and its horn-bloom. Side 2 has a faint 
hum before the music starts. Here are an Intermezzo and the 
ingratiating Valse Lente, the latter just a shade heavily treated, 
I feel. On the other record are the Pizzicato and the 
Procession of Bacchus at the vintage festival. Again, the 
playing gives me the impression of being careful rather than 
free. One is always a bit anxious about the former piece : has 
anyone ever heard the item without a single pizzicato out of 
time? The delicate, almost fragile style will please everyone. 
The procession brings in all the old masters and mistresses 
of the woodland, with divers goddesses—Terpsichore, Thalia, 
and the whole jolly crowd of fauns, satyrs, and the rest. I 
like the conductor’s discretion : he aims more at clarity and 
quality than quantity. Delibes was a splendid influence in 
French ballet. Tchaikovsky realised that his Swan Lake was 
‘* poor stuff’? compared with Sylvia, and, to his honour, said 
so. One up for Tchaikovsky—and as composers go (and even 
allowing for his self-doubting)—a big one. 


Symphony Orchestra, conducted by J. A. Murray: Slavonic 
Rhapsody (Friedemann). H.M.V. ©2702 (12in., 4s.). 

Friedemann seems to have evaded the net of all my 
reference books. ‘The nature of commentators,’ said 
Professor Saintsbury, ‘‘ abhors a vacuum”: but I have nothing 
against Friedemann, except that his piece, which I used to 
hear in earlier days, from military bands, is on the scrappy 
side. “Rhapsody” is a ‘sewing together,” and the stitchery 
counts, as well as the materials sewn, and the pattern made. 
This piece is true patchwork; many bright bits, nothing 
long: not high art, but made of something to please those who 
do not wish for the development of solid thoughts. Liszt 
made something more of his rhapsodies. The playing suits 
the material ; without much attempt at subtlety, it honestly 
displays the simple joys of the patchwork quilt. 


*Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski: Symphonic 
Synthesis from Act 3 of Parsifal (Wagner). H.M.V. 
DB2272-3 (12in., 12s.). 

This ‘“‘symphonic synthesis”» reminds me of another 
‘“ potting” of Parsifal, at the Coliseum just before the war, 
when tableaux were given to extracts from the music of the 
great ‘‘ sacred festival drama ”’ with which, in 1882, Wagner 
said farewell to his world. Some people can never like 
Parsifal, either because of its religiosity, or because that 
religiosity is associated with the stage; or they dislike its 
philosophy of world-weariness. Yet if one forgets all that 
(and it would be a pity to forget the spirit of pity, surely?), 
and listens to that wonderful prelude to Act 3, and the Good 
Friday music, for its lovely evocative power, there is ample 
reward. 

The brotherhood of the Holy Grail is sad. First, through 
the sin of Amfortas, their leader-elect, with Kundry, the 
female counterpart of the Wandering Jew, the wicked Klingsor 
has secured the holy spear and inflicted upon Amfortas 
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wound that will not heal. One only can heal him—the 
guileless Foo], by pity made wise : Parsifal. In the second act, 
Klingsor has exercised his sorceries in the Magic Garden, and 
Parsifal’s virtue has won back the spear. Now he has 
wandered long, seeking its home. Act 3 opens with a pre- 
ludial reminder of the brotherhood’s grief, and of Kundry’s 
repentance. It is Good Friday. Both Kundry and Parsifal 
appear. The old knight Gurnemanz tells him that the brothers 
faint for spiritual nourishment, for Amfortas, tortured by his 
sin, will not administer the sacred rites. Kundry bathes 
Parsifal’s feet, and Gurnemanz anoints him king. Then 
Parsifal baptises Kundry, whilst the Good Friday music 
expresses both the loveliness of nature and the peace that 
mankind can win. 

In the hall of the Grail, at last, Parsifal touches Amfortas’s 
wound with the spear, the dove descends upon the Grail, 
Kundry, at peace, gives up life, and Parsifal holds up the 
Grail in token of redemption. With these thoughts in mind, 
the glowing, gracious music, so richly récorded, can surely 
not fail to move us all. 


Philadelphia Orchestra: Come, 
Redeemer (Bach, arr. Stokowski). 
(12in., 6s.). 

Komm, siisser Tod is one of the most ethereal of Bach’s 

** Spiritual Songs,’’ which has not, I think, been recorded for 

some time. The Irmler Choir sang it for Parlophone, years 

ago (£10374), and in the early days of Tertis’s memorable 
viola arrangements, he made one of this, and recorded it for 

Columbia (D1502). The Philadelphia reading gives ripe 

beauty to the unfading truth of the melody, but at an extremely 

slow pace which seems to me to drain away some of its 
strength. The other piece is the first of the two preludes on 

Nun komm’, der Heiden Heiland (not kommt, as the label 

has it). In order that you may enjoy the elaboration, as 

well as the touching feeling, in this treatment of a simple 
hymn-tune, I give below the names of the notes in its four 
lines (G minor key), from which the tune may easily be made 
out on an instrument, or sung. The time between each pair 
of colons (:_ :) is one beat. Four in a bar : 

. G ° 


sweet Death, and Come, 
H.M.V. DB2274 
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emas little time spent in going over the prelude line by line 
will be profitably spent by any good listener. The prelude has 
a beautiful wholeness ; the bass is worth marking, and the rise 
to the high G, in the last half-inch ; but the totality of such 
work is only to be appreciated after experience. It lets one 
into Bach’s true life. It is the real greatness in this quiet 
spirit perhaps, more than anything else, that makes musicians 
put Bach on his pinnacle. I am glad that the Philadelphia 
Orchestra leads people thus to experiences that many would 
not otherwise find. They will buy a record because it is ‘‘ the 
Philadelphia,” not because it is Bach at his deepest. However 
or whyever they get this, we shall be glad. W.R.A. 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Boult: Overture, 
Light Cavalry (Suppé). H.M.V. DB2362 (12in., 6s.). 

The fact that Adrian Boult has conducted the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra in Suppé’s Overture Light Cavalry may 
upset some folk, but I believe that the superior attitude 
adopted by so many people towards popular music is due to 
its massacre by third-rate bands. We all know the effect in 
Queen’s Hall when Sir Thomas Beecham gave his celebrated 
performance of Rossini’s William Tell Overture (which I 
believe has been recorded), and in my view it is tragic that 
Sullivan’s two symphonic overtures—those to Jolanthe and 
The Yeomen—should be so neglected at symphony concerts. 
Dr. Boult has made a move in the right direction, although so 
far as interpretation goes he is a little too pompous and drags 
the music badly. Compare Julius Harrison’s superb per- 
formance published by Decca at Is. 6d. Played a tempo, 
this music fits a ten-inch record comfortably. It would be 
good to see some Suppé on the stage. 
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Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by §zell: The Blue 
Danube (Strauss). H.M.V. C2686 (12in., 4s.). 

There will be a big public for a full dress performance 
of The Blue Danube with full symphonic introduction, played 
by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under Georg Szell, who 
has been delighting Courtauld-Sargent audiences. The 
Vienna Philharmonic has always been a bitter disappointment 
on records, and frankly the present instance is no exception. 
But this record is sure to be popular, especially with those 
who do not believe a competent English conductor is incapable 
of handling Viennese music. R. W. 


Columbia 


L.P.0., conducted by Beecham: Overture to William Tell 
(Rossini), and Musette and Minuet from ballet suites 
(Handel). Col. LX339-40 (12s.). 

Sir Thomas is a great man, but he sometimes takes a quirk 
to perform music that is scarcely worth his time and care. 
But it is arguable that if the Tell overture is worth doing, it is 
worth doing Beechamesquely. The solo bits display at once 
the admirable recording of the instrumental colour and the 
phrasing that Sir Thomas draws : and a study of phrasing and 
accent would, more than almost anything else, widen and 
deepen the appreciation of music in ninety-nine listeners out 
of a hundred. Those arch little hints, early on side 2, of the 
storm are rather amusing nowadays, with their detached 
wood-wind pips: ‘Peep bo! I’m coming!” This is not quite 
the best of dirty-weather samples, its construction being too 
paragraphic : but for its brevity (Rossini was not the prince o! 
concentrators) it does pretty well. The winding-up march 
always does one good, though : it is nice to be vulgar, without 
having to be defiant about it. There are just two pairs of 
string semiquavers that even Sir Thomas could have improved 
Compared with most playings, this puts him about eight pair- 
up. The influence of phrasing and accent on pace is interest- 
ingly demonstrated, in a small way, if you try to decide, in 
the last, say, 1} in., whether his pace seems to alter at all, 
and if so, whether it really alters or not. 

The two Handel movements are a Musette from The Gods 
Go A-begging and a Minuet from The Origin of Design. The 
former is the fourth of the suite’s ten numbers. I have no 
note of its particular origin : the majority of the numbers are 
from operas. The musette was an old dance on a persistent 
bass ; we often find it as the middle part of a Gavotte-and- 
Musette, of the form A-B-A. The Diaghilev 1928 season saw 
the production of the ballet for which this music was arranged. 
Two gods disguise themselves, to see what earth-folk, free 
from awe, will make of them. The Origin of Design (June 
1932, Camargo), a maiden, longing for her lover, first essays 
design inseeking todraw hisfeatures. Both pieces are sensitive 
music, the first especially so in its tender, engaging shyness. 
Played and recorded thus, they are refreshing trifles. 


Gieseking and Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by Walter: 
Emperor Concerto (Beethoven). Col. LX342-6 (12in., 
30s.). Score : Eulenburg. 


The last piano concerto (1809) brings about high union of 
soloist and orchestra. A good deal of its form-qualities need 
time for appreciation, but the imperial power of the first 
movement is easily felt. I made some general remarks on a 
former recording in July, 1932, page 65. 

To open with a cadenza was startling. In it is hidden the 
main theme: mark when, after the arpeggios, the pianist 
trills on a low E flat, runs aloft, and comes more slowly down 
the scale, to be taken up by the orchestra’s second chord : 
from the trill to the descent the passage is a free form of the 
main theme (for which see, e.g., Eulenburg, page 35—-side 4, 
23 in.). 

After extension of the downward arpeggio, the second 
subject enters (strings, staccato, in the minor). Mark the 
turn (ornament) heard on high soon after (from the opening 
bar of the tune). This is often used. On side 2 the piano gets 
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the second subject, in a decorated but easily recognisable 
form. The formerly rather mysterious detached, minor-key 
second subject is turned into a brief march. Development is 
fluent and masterly. The composer wrote his own cadenza 
(side 5), and again we find how the piano and orchestra 
combine and continue developing to the coda. The concerto 
had come a long way by this time. Few composers since 
have tackled its problems. 

Notice how the key of the slow movement coheres and 
contrasts with that of the first: E flat and B. The starting 
note of the second is the same as the ending note of the first, 
but the change of mood may almost be said to be created by 
one chord. The movement is a meditation for strings and 
woodwind, horns in sweet alliance with the latter. The 
chromatics near the end (towards the middle of side 7) hint 
that a change is coming. Then the sudden change of key, and 
the piano gently suggests the Rondo theme. Side 8 brings the 
second theme. An inch on this last side the development of 
the tum-ta-tum-tum rhythm is happy. 

The music comes out very clearly. The piano tone is less 
powerful than we now expect, but it is sufficient : and this is 
not Liszt, in which mighty clangs are demanded. The orch- 
estra and pianist are good partners: this quality, so keenly 
required in a work that is not just a show-piece, but much 
more an intellectual pleasure, comes out best of all. 


Huberman and Vienna Philharmonic, conducted by Szell: 
Symphonie Espagnole (Lalo). Col. LX347-9 (12in., 18s.). 

“A little Lalo now and then .. .”’ Yeeees: but perhaps 
we've been offered rather a lot. Here we have four out of the 
five movements. Lalo (1823-92) wrote this for Sarasate, 
who brought it out in 1875. Perhaps it would be even more 
quickly taken to the heart of the public if it were called a 
Suite. It is not a symphony, nor a concerto, in the ordinary 
sense. We get a good handful of those old Spanish customs 
that French composers have been so fond of. 

The opening phrase is much used. The first theme proper 
is heard at lin. At 1 in. and a bit, a few out of tune notes are 
heard, but most fiddlers, however able, catch a crab now and 
again. At ? in. from the end of side 1 comes the second 
subject. Decoration, mostly of No. 1, with interjections from 
No. 2, occupies the early part of side 2: fine Sarasatism. The 
tone is a little loose and rough in full power, and there are one 
or ‘two little scoops. The type of vibrato is one that I don’t 
greatly care for. Nothing very much happens, in the move- 
ment, but it is frankly lightweight stuff-fiddlers’ meat. 

The Scherzando occupies side 3. This is the real Franco- 
Spanish sweetmeat, more French than Spanish, but none the 
worse for that. I like this, and so does the soloist. The 
orchestra is a good backer. The Andante lets the fiddle sing. 
An inch in he begins his first tune. This is the kind of prettily 
“haunting ’’ theme that is perhaps just a little too long to 
stick in the general memory, but is very tasty for the lover 
of melody-with-a-touch-of-waywardness. The drum’s per- 
sistence, early on side 5, is worth marking. 

The final Rondo (not quite in usual rondo-form) is lightly 
handled. Here the soloist’s tone is on the thin side at times : 
a little unequal. He touches the rhythm to springing life, 
and this is what carries the movement along: this, and the 
well-buttered sentiment of the major-key tune on side 6. 
After that, the re-statement, and a quick end. A few top 
notes don’t quite come off: otherwise, it is a likeable per- 
formance. 


L.P.0., conducted by 
(K. 384) (Mozart). 
Eulenburg. 

Four movements are given. Divertimento, Cassation, 
Serenade: all were light entertainment music of what we 
might call a serious type, sometimes not very different from a 
symphony of the less ambitious kind. This first movement 
is played with delightful lucidity. Its light scoring (for 
strings and two horns) is to me peculiarly attractive. So are 
the modulations an inch from the end of side 1. 


Harty: Divertimento No. 17, in D 
Col. LX350-2 (12in., 18s.). Score: 
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Variations (side 2, 24 in.). The theme is pretty long : more 
elaborate than many of Mozart’s. The first variation is 
in triplets, and this ends side 2. Side 3 shows the use of 
swift fiddle élaboration. Variation 3 sounds a serious question- 
ing note, and No. 4 gives the horns passages that they can com- 
fortably negotiate. The hint of tautness in the variations 
(even in their theme) comes to action in No. 5, which holds 
good drama. The last adopts rapid figuration, keeping still a 
dramatic, or melodramatic element of pizzicato strings. It will 
be noticed that the variations are short. The set is remarkably 
knit together—an cutstanding example. Here the recording 
is at its best. 

Odd how the Minuet has become so well known, while the 
other parts of the work (and hundreds of other minuets) have 
not. It is certainly a winsome number, which is handsomely 
shaped by Harty, who does this sort of thing capitally. In 
the Trio, as usual, the solo fiddle is allowed a freedom of 
rhythm to which few will object. 

The Rondo is conventional in subject ; its inviting open- 
heartedness carries off the day, but we cannot help feeling 
that it was just a little too easily invented. On the top of 
their world, the first violins are not quite as sure as they ought 
to be. Three genial records, with the variations as the star 
item in them. 


Decca-Polydor 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Furtwangler : 
Overtures to Figaro and The Seraglio (Mozart). Decca- 
Polydor, CA8187 (12in., 4s.). 

The Figaro is marked by consistent smoothness: the 
suavity of the comedy rather than its tang. In one or two 
places there is a slight extra deliberation, and then towards 
the end a speeding up which I do not very much care for. 
I should prefer a little more bite, in pace and rhythm, dis- 
tributed throughout. I am glad that the possibilities of 
explosive f after pretty p are not explored ; it is so easy, in 
the classics, to overdo these contrasts. But the opening of 
The Seraglio is perhaps extremely fragile. The detail is 
handsomely attended to. The recording adds a small woolli- 
ness, that only steel can tackle, and that not completely. An 
attractive disc. W. R. A. 


Albert Wolff and Lamoureux Orchestra, Paris: Ballet Suite 
*Chout ’’ (Prokofiev). Decca-Polydor CA8188-9. 

Chout is the French transliteration of the Russian word for 
buffoon, the English would be ‘‘ shoot,” a rather too provoca- 
tive title. Prokofiev is in his element in this work, as all his life 
he has been the “ court jester ’’ of the musical world, though, 
under the mask of buffoonery, seems to be a countenance of 
deeper feeling, as in the ‘‘ Grandmother’s Fairy Tales.’’ Chout 
was first performed in Paris in 1921 and later on in the year at 
the Prince’s Theatre, London. Six of the twelve numbers are 
brilliantly performed and recorded here. I think repeated 
hearings will reveal, to the musically receptive, the vitality 
(dynamic rhythm), the wit (piquant and bizarre orchestration) 
and the brilliance (colour and exuberance) of this music. 
Side (a) : Dance of the Molls is based on two rhythmic figures, 
one superimposed on the other; the strings take the upper 
‘**theme,’’ which merges later into a folk-song tune which is 
“echt russisch,’’ so to speak. Side (b): The Buffoon disguises 
himself : Brass and strings combine in a richly sonorous mass 
of dissonance, ending in an extraordinary continuity of tonal 
shrillness, pierced by a sustained trumpet note. Side (c) : 
contains a march-like Dance of Kitchen Wenches, with touches 
of the quick-silvered wit of the Classical Symphony and a 
section called The Merchant's Bedchamber, in which there is 
beauty and strong atmosphere. The last side has: Quarrel 
of the Buffoon and Merchant, full of petulant humour, and the 
Final Dance, notable for a terrific piled-up crescendo which 
brings this stimulating work to an end. Two splendid records 
for those who desire to have good modern music represented 
in their collection. Why not record the splendid Scyth’an 
Suite? RicHARD HO tt. 


















INSTRUMENTAL 


Piano 
Walter Gieseking: Minuets 1 and 2 and Gigue, from Partita 


No. 1, in B flat ( Bach). ‘For other sidz, see Orchestral 
Reviews. Columbia LX346 (12in., 6s.). 

One side of this record is the conclusion of Beethoven’s 
Emperor Concerto, which is reviewed among other orchestral 
records. These little solos are delightfully played, making a 
perfect little miniature. There are times when one gets the 
feeling that Bach is wound up, and is simply going on till he 
runs down. I feel that here, yet the music is full of point. 
But this will, I think, fit in with many people’s ideal of Bach 
playing. The recording sounds to have been made in a large 
and empty hall, but there is no confusion, and the repro- 
duction is notably faithful to what a piano is—or rather, 
what some pianos (good ones, I should say) are. 


*Edwin Fischer: The ‘“ Wanderer’ Fantasia, Op. 15, in C 
(Schubert). H.M.V. DB2276-8 (three 12in., 6s. each). 

This great pianist is (if I remember rightly) a German 
organist. Organists used to be the leaders of music ; in these 
latter days not all organists have maintained that position. 
All honour, then, to those of them who do. This pianist is not 
only a fine musician, but a spirited one, and he has, moreover, 
a technique equal to some of the most exacting music ; so 
that his records are generally outstanding records for the 
musician, but also for everyone who cares for great music. 

These three are no exception. The Wanderer Fantasia is 
one of the most glorious things Schubert wrote. One thinks of 
it as a cathedral in sound, and is tempted to try to work out 
the metaphor. It is really a Fantasia-Sonata, in a continuous 
whole. It takes its name, of course, from the fact that the 
slow movement consists of free variations on one stanza of 
his song Der Wanderer ; while a tiny motif of the accompani- 
ment to that stanza inspires a motto theme of the Fantasia— 
the hammering of its opening bars. 

The first movement (which fills the first of these records) 
consists of an Exposition and a free Development—but no 
Recapitulation ; we learn the logic of it when we know the 
work as a whole. Notice the heroic first subject, given out ff, 
and partially repeated piano. A second subject (another 
development of the motto) comes a little under 1} in. At 
2 in. we plunge back into the main key, and the first subject 
begins again, but inverted, starting at the top and plunging 
down to the bass. This soon goes off into free development 
(chiefly of the second subject), which lasts to the end of side 1. 
Side 2 begins with a new melody which springs from the 
second subject. The motto theme soon returns and dominates 
the rest of the movement. 

All we need note about the second movement (both sides of 
the second record) is that the tune is given out simply, and 
then very freely varied. The third movement (side 5) is in 
the character of scherzo ; and its chief tune is a variation, 
in a different metre, of the first subject of the first movement. 
Note, by the way, that the first two bars are introductory. 
A new tune appears at } in., the first is recapitulated (also the 
second, in the home key) ; Trio section comes at 1} in., and 
the repetition of the main section is cut short and altered. 

Side 6 contains a fuga] treatment of the motto, though this 
finale is not a real fugue. The record calls it the conclusion 
of the third movement, but surely its significance is that of 
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a fourth movement and finale. At any rate, the logic of this 
very interesting structure is now clear and inevitable: the 
first movement, which stopped short of recapitulation, 
achieves its peroration in the scherzo and the fugal finale, and 
we thus feel the whole as a perfect, indivisible whole. 

Edwin Fischer gives us a performance of tremendous energy, 
which hardly ever slackens (except in the relaxation of the 
slow movement). There is nothing whatever to criticise, 
except that there is precisely one wrong note. The recording is 
worthy of the occasion. 


Eileen Joyce: Dance of the Gnomes (Gnomenreigen) (Liszt), 
and Serenade (Strauss, arr. Gieseking). Parlophone 
R1965 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

This excellent pianist gives us one of the very best records 
of one of Liszt’s most popular pieces. Perhaps it may be 
possible for me to compare this with the two or three best of 
the countless other records of Gnomenreigen. Gieseking has 
done for Strauss’s famous Stdndchen what Liszt did for many 
of Schubert’s songs. It is very effective indeed (if rather like 
an echo of the other side of this disc), and excellently played, 
as far as one can judge without seeing the music. If you know 
the song, and imagine the transcription done by Liszt at his 
best, you will be able to decide whether you are likely to want 
this. 


Alexander Brailowsky : Studies, Op. 25, No. 3, in F, and Op. 4 
No. 4, in minor, and Prelude in D flat, Op. 28 
No. 15 (Chopin). Decca-Polydor CA8186 (12in., 4s.). 

I like Brailowsky best, here, in the F major Study. The 
other study is apparently note-perfect, but remains a study 
pure and simple, never becomes music. It gives me the 
impression that the pianist has played it so many times that 
it has ceased to mean anything to him, and therefore, of course, 
to us. Nothing stands out from anything else. The Prelude 
is very good, except that there is no real transition to the 
middle section—we just go on. Possibly the middle section 
might be worked up a little more. Altogether, a record to 
hear for yourself. There is very big tone in the middle register 
—I think a little larger than life. C. M. C. 





Lionel Tertis plays two of Mendelssohn’s Songs without 
Words on Columbia DB1468 (2s. 6d.). These are Duetto and 
Venetian Gondola Song No. 1, both arranged by G. Walter. 
A lovely record. Lastly, another delicious parody, Variations 
on Yankee Doodle ‘after’? Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and 
George Gershwin. These are by Braggiotti and are played by 
him and Fray on a twelve-inch Brunswick record—128 (4s.). 
By only taking four composers, they are able to spread them- 
selves. This is a masterpiece and should go with the Bétove 
of last month. The record gives a good insight into four 
utterly distinct phases of pianism. 

R. W. 


‘Contains a vast amount of valuable information” 
THE GRAMOPHONE 


THE VOICE: ITS PRODUCTION 
AND REPRODUCTION 


By DOUGLAS STANLEY, A.C.G.I., and J. P. MAXFIELD, S.B. 


Every singer and public speaker should have this book. It is a 
scientific explanation of voice production and reproduction 
and shows how the voice can be developed and: reproduced to 
make full use of its finest qualities. Engineers connected with 
radio and gramophone studios will find its expert informa- 
tion of great assistance in solving their technical problems. 


300 pp. Illustrated 10s. 6d. net. 


Order from a Bookseller, or direct, from 
PITMAN, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY; W.C.2 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 
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*The Budapest String Quartet (Roismann, Schneider, Ipolyi, 
and Schneider): String Quartet in D, K 499 (Mozart). 
DB2228-—30 (three 12in., 6s. each). 

DB2228 has the first movement, 2229 the second and part 
of the third, 2230 the rest of the third and the finale. 

I had better begin by saying that this: is one of Mozart’s 
most attractive works ; for I am going to say also that it is 
one of his most interesting, and the word “ interesting ”’ is 
rightly suspect, being often used nowadays meaning “ dull.” 

It follows immediately the six Quartets dedicated to 
Haydn, being completed in 1786, the Figaro year, when 
Mozart was thirty. The music’s interest, but also its strength, 
are in its organic nature, especially in the first and third 
movements ; but scarcely less in the carefree finale, and the 
superb Minuet and its sprightly Trio. Hermann Abert 
speaks (in the Cobbett Survey) of ‘‘ this new subjective style ”’ ; 
but that description, with his amplification of it, seems to 
suggest a merely formal freedom—a kind of experimenting in 
form—whereas, in fact, this is surely a step towards the 
organisms, the thinking in sonata forms, of later days: 

The first movement begins ingenuously enough, and we 
even think of Haydn, especially in the second paragraph— 
a simple little violin duet, echoed note-for-note by viola and 
cello. (There are other suggestions of Haydn later, e.g., the 
broad, noble confidence and the harmonic adventures of the 
slow movement.) Yet notice what character there is in that 
first subject: the chordal first phrase, its contour and its 
phrasing; and the answering second phrase, with its 
reiterated bottom note. In fact, elementary as all this 
opening sounds, it holds a wealth of subtlety, and the essence 
of chamber music. That second phrase immediately grows, 
and (rounded off) carries us right to the end of the first para- 
graph. Then that simple little duet—the top part playing 
with the first idea, then with the second, the lower part being 
meanwhile very busy with the first three notes of the second ! 

It is difficult to accept the analyses in the Philharmonia 
miniature score of the various movements of this Quartet. 
The fact is, their prolific growth gives us a good deal to argue 
about. Anyhow, let us attach a few labels. Call the first 
subject A. B, at } in., is obviously just a transition. But by 
? in. we are well in the dominant key (soh), and if the tune 
here, C, is definite enough, it is the second subject. But very 
soon the first-subject idea suddenly reappears in a thrilling 
passage (canon, treble followed by bass) which is the first 
hint that we are in for Schubertian adventures. However, 
we slip back into the dominant, with another tune, D (the 
canon continuing for a sentence or so), at 1} in. The rest of 
the Exposition, including more Schubertian adventures of the 
first subject, explains itself ; it ends about { in. before the end 
of side 1. The long concluding paragraph gives us some of the 
most delicately airy, ecstatic Mozart, and is perfectly played. 
The beginning of the movement is just a little solid. By all 
means let great music be “‘ left. to speak for itself,’ as we so 
often hear ; but surely that doesn’t mean that when a note is 
repeated four times it should be exactly the same each 
time ; surely the life and soul of music depends on a con- 
tinuous sense, however subtle, of pressing forward and relaxing. 
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However, this performance instantly warms up at the transition 
(B), and the rest goes excellently. 

The rest of the movement explains itself (Development to 
end of side 1, Recapitulation from about } in. on side 2). 
It is typical of the work, however, that there are small but 
vital modifications in the Recapitulation, and a logical, con- 
clusive, and significant Coda worthy of Beethoven or Brahms. 


Has period music ever before or since risen to such nobility 
as in this Minuet? It is very notably realised by these 
Budapest players. The Trio (13 in.) is in delightful contrast, 
and has some brilliant and masterly polyphony. 

The slow movement, too, baffles comment ; it is certainly 
one of Mozart’s finest. First subject in violins, then at about 
? in. taken up by viola and ’cello, but transition soon begins to 
second subject—rather over 1} in., starting in violin 2 and 
viola, in double harness ; Development about 1 in. before 
end of side 4, Recapitulation and Coda, side 5. The extra- 
ordinary harmony about | in. before the end is further 
complicated by the second overtone of ’cello’s low note 
(D sharp, of G sharp) coming out strongly! The finale is very 
wayward. Call the chief tune A. Pull-up and pause at 3 in., 
and a new tune, B—but still in the main key, and presently 
A seems to be coming back—but in the dominant, in which 
at last comes another tune, C, a seamper upward by ’cello, and 
a rush down in viola, repeated presently by violin | and ’cello. 
Development at 1} in., Recapitulation before we know where 
we are, at about 1} in., with a good deal of very entertaining 
follow-my-leader—in other words, canon and imitation. 


The performance of the last two movements is almost ideal, 
so, that these three records are eminently desirable, though 
the recording is not quite H.M.V.’s best. C. M. C. 


BACH SOCIETY—Volume II 


Edwin Fischer (piano): The Well-Tempered Clavier (Bach). 

Nos. 13 to 24. H.M.V. DB2292-2298. The Bach Society. 

The second volume of the Bach Society brings the recording 
up to the end of the first book of the * 48.” 

I recall now how many times, with no doubt painful and 
wearisome earnestness, I urged the undertaking of this great 
work upon the Gramophone Company. The answer was 
always the same: ‘ It wouldn’t sell.’ Then to my secret 
shame and fury—we were great partisans in those days— 
Columbia issued the first seventeen preludes and fugues ; 
nine of them played by Harriet Cohen and the rest by Howard 
Jones. A horrid silence followed. The gloomy prognostications 
of the Gramophone Company seemed to be justified and it has 
remained for private enterprise in the form of subscribers 
to guarantee the sale of these and the first Dolmetsch records 
of the ‘* 48” which Columbia issued some time ago.* 

It would be interesting to know how many thousands of 
copies of the ‘‘ 48 ” have been sold in its various editions since 
the work was first printed. The number must be enormous. 
And yet subscriptions have to be invited for records of this 
immortal music ! 

Once again the matter is surely not one of lack of response, 
but lack of money. At least I devoutly hope so. 

It may be that your Bach enthusiast who can play a bit 
entertains heretical views about the gramophone—in which 
case these lines will not meet his eyes—but he is cutting himself 
off from one of the major pleasures of life if he despises an 
instrument which could bring him the “ 48 ”’ played, as he will 
never be able to play them, with such profound musicianship 
and authority. There is a musical education to be had in 
each one of the records. 

What of those who cannot play and rather fear a collection 
of preludes and fugues? It is true that this music is not to be 
listened to for mere sensuous pleasure, but for those people who 
will make the necessary intellectual effort there is here ‘‘ an 
inexhaustible storehouse of wisdom and beauty into which they 











* The Dolmetsch records did not have a very favourable reception 
and no more have apyeared. ‘ 
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can now penetrate.’ In this connection the experience of a 
German critic who lived between 1769 and 1842 is worth 


Beginning by being scared of Bach’s music, he soon found 
himself attracted by Bach’s settings of the German chorales 
for the organ. Then he tackled the “ 48” and found that at 
first he cared for very few of them. These he marked in his 
copy. He persevered until at last “‘in the first volume 
about half, and in the second about two-thirds, of the whole 
collection are ‘ticked’ as having aroused first his interest 
and then his enthusiasm.’’* 

Very many others have travelled this road and many more 
will do so. 

I say quite definitely, that everyone who really cares about 
music ~hould make a great effort to purchase these records. 

It will obviously be impossible to enter upon any analysis 
of the music in the allotted space of this review, but apart from 
Cecil Gray’s excellent notes, there are a number of admirable 
commentaries to be had quite cheaply. I mention specially 
Fuller Maitland’s two little volumes in the Oxford Press 
“‘ Musical Pilgrim ” series and Stewart Macpherson’s recently 
issued commentary on the first twenty-four preludes and 
fugues (Novello), soon to be followed by the concluding volume. 

The first of these is the more popular in style: Stewart 
Macpherson’s book goes more profoundly into questions 
concerning the structure of the music and its interpretation. 


Interpretation and Recording 

I have alluded before to the musicianly and authoritative 
way in which Edwin Fischer fulfils his great task. A cautious 
and most skilful use of the sustaining pedal resulting in part- 
playing of exquisite clarity is a notable feature of his per- 
formance. (We humble spirits fly to that pedal all too often 
to cover up the jerkiness of our skips and jumps.) It follows 
that his line-drawing and phrasing are aconstant source of joy. 

But Fischer’s greatness as an artist consists not in this or 
that point of technique—things one takes for granted in one 
of his stature—but in his power to see each work as a whole, 
and so to present it thought out from first note to last with all 
its parts resolved into unity. 

Those who know their “ 48 ”’ will have small disagreements 
in matters of tempo or dynamics and so on. Here are two such 
points. I cannot like Fischer’s treatment of the G minor fugue, 
the enunciation of the fugue subject especially, which I 
always feel to be quiet and tender. Again, after a beautifully 
rhythmic playing of the B flat major prelude, Fischer gives out 
the fugue subject semi-staccato instead of legato, with the 
result that the gentle gaiety I have always felt to be in the 
music is lacking. 

I find myself in complete accord with the interpretation of 
the glorious B flat minor prelude and fugue, and particularly 
like the slow tempo at which the fugue is taken. It is too 
often hurried. 

The last prelude is done in a most masterly way. The bass 
is played not legato but staccato in the manner of a march, but 
the song-like treble part is given legato. The effect is very 
striking. 

The poignant beauty of the astonishingly modern fugue is 
fully realised and it is with 2n effort one returns to earth 
again when the music is ended. 

One could write on for ever about this glorious music, but 
I hope I have said enough to make my readers eager to 
possess these records. The recording is splendid throughout. 

A. R. 





_ Special Christmas Offer 
We have a limited number of “Operatic Translations,” | 
Volumes 1 and 2, and “Thoughts on Music,” and any | 
reader remitting 2s. 6d. direct to the office before Decem- | 
ber 3lst, 1934, these three volumes and a copy of | 
_ “Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio” will be sent them. 


* Quoted from Bach’s Forty-Eight Preludes and Fugues. Book I. 
A Commentary by Stewart Macpherson. (Novello.) 
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WELSH RECORDS 


We heartily welcome the recent set of Welsh records by 
Mr. Gwynn Williams and his Welsh singers, very well recorded 
by Decca. They suit the tastes of Welsh enthusiasts! There 
is in Wales a School of National Composition of which the 
person responsible for these records is one of the leading 
figures. Another of the Welsh leaders of National Composers 
was the late Dr. D. Vaughan Thomas, Swansea, who died so 
tragically sudden in South Africa during one of his recent 
examining tours for the Trinity College of Music, London. 
We could ill afford to lose such a versatile and profound 
thinker as Dr. Thomas. While believing in developing 
music on National lines, Vaughan Thomas, like ourselves, 
believed this should be accomplished on international lines. 


Returning to the records, I was somewhat disappointed 
not to hear Mr. Gwynn Williams’s voice introducing them, 
since his name appears in the title, which leads the listeners 
to expect it—an explanatory word about the nature of the 
items sung would add to their interest. 


The North Wales singers are more loyal to the Welsh 
vernacular than the South Walians, for the pronunciation 
of the former is more typically Welsh than the latter. These 
records have been specially chosen and illustrate different 
features of Welsh singing. In ‘“‘ Y Blodeuyn Olaf’’ (“‘ The 
Lovely Rose ’’) (Ambrose Lloyd), F5137, we have an instance 
of Welsh part-writing of the last century. It is a simple 
part-song in four parts, and the two Carols at the back are 
among the earliest Welsh Protestant music; both date from 
the early seventeenth century. They are very well rendered 
and the singers have caught the correct atmosphere of the 
three items. In ‘‘ Hwyrgan yr Indiad” (‘‘ The Indian 
Serenade ’’) (Dr. D. C. Williams), F5138, we have an example 
of modern writing, a difficult work in eight parts. It is an 
excellent specimen of the style of this gifted composer, not 
ultra-modern, but containing living charm, which does not 
jar the ear as the work of a dabbling novice. Though some- 
times Dr. D. Christmas Williams had a tendency to strive 
after popular effects, especially in some of his sacred music 
such as his tunes‘and anthems. On the other side there is a 
charming old Welsh ballad, ‘‘ Yr Eneth Ga’dd ei Gwrthod ”’ 
(‘The Rejected Maiden’’). Judging from the renderings 
both pieces were tackled with equal ease, for they are marked 
by artistic restraint. 


““Y Glomen”’ and “ Y Bore Glas” (‘‘ At Early Dawn’’), F5136, 
are from the new Welsh musical play “‘ Y Gaine Olaf,” by 
Professor T. Gwynn Jones and Mr. W. 8. Gwynn Williams. 
On the other side of this record we have a beautiful old 
traditional Welsh lullaby, “‘ Y Fam a’i Baban ”’ (‘‘ The Mother 
and her Babe”’), very effectively rendered. The record 
** Cymru Fach ”’ (‘‘ My Own Little Country ’’) (David Richards) 
and ‘‘ Y Deryn Pur” (‘‘ The Dove’’), F5139, by Master Cyril 
Lewis (boy soprano), is misleading, because the titles are 
reversed. The latter piece is more within reach of the singer 
than the former. ‘‘ Can y Melinydd”’ (‘“‘ The Miller”) and 
‘Yr Eneth Ga’dd ei Gwrthod”’ (“‘The Rejected Maiden’’), 
F5141, are well sung by Gwen Price (soprano). There is a 
tendency in Parry Jones (tenor) to colour some Welsh words 
with an English accent in his otherwise attractive renderings 
of ‘‘ Tros y Gareg ” (“‘ Over the Stone ”’) and “‘ Mentra, Gwen ” 
(“The Stars in Heaven”), F5140. In contrast, Hughes 
Macklin’s Welsh is more acceptable, but his rendering of 
‘“Fy Nghariad Mwyn”’ (“‘ Myfanwy ’’), F5142, could be less 
forceful; however, he succeeded better in his second song, 
‘“*O’r Niwl i’r Nef.”” The folk songs have been ably arranged 
by Mr. W. 8. Gwynn Williams, and apart from what I have 
mentioned the singing is reserved, well balanced and effective. 


T. J. Morgan. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


PAGLIACCI.—Opera in two acts. Words and music by 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo. Complete recording on nine 
records. Sung in Italian. H.M.V. DB2299 to 2307, 
12in., 6s. each. 

Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci is aptly described by Tonio in the 
prologue as uno squarcio di vita (a slice of life). Its dramatic 
story of love, jealousy and hate may so easily have been 
taken from real life. The libretto is well laid out, so that the 
action is swift ; the score abounds in melodies and the orches- 
tration is brilliant and effective. After forty-two years it 
still remains on the active list, a general favourite. The 
Gramophone Co. are so confident that this popularity extends 
within the ranks of their own special public that they have 
been bold enough to produce a second complete electrical 
recording of the work. 

Here is the new cast, etc. : 


Nedda Iva Pacetti 

Canio Beniamino Gigli 

Tonio Mario Basiola 

Peppe Giuseppe Nessi 

Silvio Leone Paci 

Chorus of 

villagers .... Members of La Scala 

Chorus 

Orchestra Members of La Scala 
Orchestra 


Conductor: Franco Ghione. 


I have managed to play through this 
new album of records some half a dozen 
times and I have thoroughly enjoyed 
myself in the process. For this, my 
kindly thoughts turn in the first instance 
to those to whom honour is due but 
seldom paid ; I mean all those to whose 
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il vizio alberga sol nell’ alma tua negletia being particularly 
appropriate and effective. What of Vesti la giubba? It is 
likely to prove disappointing at a first hearing. It is funda- 
mentally good in that it is beautifully and movingly sung, 
with a clean, firm vocal line, and produces its effect from 
artistic skill without the aid of superfluous sob-stuff. Its 
main weakness is the lack of a really big climax in the final 
Ridi, Pagliaccio, sul tuo amore infranto ... ete. The 
strange thing about it is the way in which the smoothness of 
the phrase just quoted is jeopardised for the mere sake of 
pronouncing distinctly the third syllable of the word amore, 
which is a needless refinement and one not authorised by the 
score. 

Mario Basiola, if I mistake not, is a newcomer, and a very 
welcome recruit. His is a genuine baritone voice, rich and 
resonant, firm and free from hardness, and it is well pro- 
duced and well used. Basiola implores, 
reproaches, snarls and threatens with 
equal facility and he clowns very neatly. 
His prologue is finely done but could 
have been even better. Here, perhaps, he 
was the victim of circumstances. It was 
the old custom to make a _ judicious 
‘cut’ in the orchestral introduction, 
so as to record a reasonable part of the 
prologue on the first side of the dise and 
make the break at the most appropriate 
place. The recording then began again 
with Un nido di memorie. Here, as in 
the former album, there is no orchestral 
‘‘eut,” and so practically all the prologue 
has to be recorded on one side. The 
singer thus has to speed up a little; and 
this is bad. In the present instance it has 
reacted unfavourably on the lovely broad 
andante melody that ends the solo, E 
voi, piuttosto . . . (Ah, think then, sweet 





collective scientific and technical labours 
we owe the production of such a superb 
series of recordings. We have doubtless all 
of us at one time or another reviled some of the products of 
electric recording, and shall continue to do so; but we are 
nevertheless tremendously indebted to those who originated 
and perfected that process. 

Technically, then, the records are excellent. What of the 
opera itself? Evidently Signor Ghione, a comparatively 
new conductor for H.M.V., was set a most congenial task. 
He is thoroughly at home with the score and obtains a spirited 
and well-balanced performance. Any preconceived ideas of 
Gigli first and the rest nowhere can be set aside. All the 
principals are good and seem thoroughly familiar with their 
parts ; it is almost unnecessary to add that the La Scala chorus 
and orchestra put in excellent work, but it is only just that 
their labours should receive due acknowledgment. The 
orchestra is splendid throughout the opera. A few minor 
points are open to criticism. In the coro delle campane the 
bells exist mainly in the listener’s imagination ; Harlequin’s 
serenade is too loud to produce its proper effect ; and in 
Act II, save when the score demands that the stage audience 
shall sing, there is nothing to indicate that an audience is 
present. Truly model behaviour from a crowd of rustics. 

Iva Pacetti is well known at Covent Garden. Since she 
first appeared there her voice has gained in fullness and 
power. Even better than this, it has gained in steadiness, 
but there is still room for a little further improvement. She 
has the right dramatic style and though she never rises to 
great heights her Nedda is a very satisfactory piece of work. 

Canio is no less a person than Beniamino Gigli. A very 
fine Canio too! His voice is beautiful, of course. To me, 
his finest work is at the beginning of the opera, especially in 
the little solo Un tal gioco; the singing here is lovely. Towards 
the close, the intensely dramatic No, pagliaccio non son is 
also finely done, the sudden change of tone at the phrase ma 


Beniamino Gigli 





people). 

The Silvio of this performance, Leone 
Paci, is also a newcomer, I think. His 
share in the love duet with Nedda is practically all he has 
to do, and he does it very well; but his voice is noticeably 
hard. 

It is the unhappy fate of Giuseppe Nessi, usually so reliable 
in minor réles, to supply the one discordant note ; it is a flat 
one, right in the middle of Harlequin’s Serenade. Except for 
this minor tragedy his work is quite sound. 

The faults, as I see them, are now duly chronicled. They 
have taken up an undue proportion of my space and it will 
be seen that they amount to very little. By comparison with 
the good points, they are negligible. Taken as a whole, this 
is an excellent performance of the opera. All concerned in the 
production of this new Pagliacci album are entitled to be 
proud of their achievement. 


PRINCIPALS OF LA SCALA THEATRE, MILAN, with the 
Milan Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Cav. Lorenzo 
Molajoli_-EXTRACTS FROM LA BOHEME (Puccini). 
Sung in Italian. Col. DX604-9. Automatic couplings 
on Col. DX8098-8103. 12in., 4s. each. 

Some time ago Columbia issued a complete recording of 
Puccini’s La Bohéme. From this they now select and re-pair 
twelve recordings and issue them in a smaller album. The 
album is supplied free with the full set of records and a folder 
of the usual type is included in which the story is given. 
For another shilling—a good investment this—the Columbia 
libretto, giving the Italian text of the whole opera and Mr. 
Mackenzie’s prose translation, can be obtained. 


The chosen items comprise Rodolfo’s narrative, Mimi’s 
reply and the love duet from Act 1, Musetta’s ‘‘ Waltz Song ”’ 
scene from Act II, Mimi’s farewell and the quartet from 
Act ITI, and nearly the whole of Act IV. At first sight this 
seems a lop-sided selection but on further reflection it will 
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probably be agreed that it could not easily have been bettered. 
In other circumstances the loss of Mimi é una civetta might 
be mourned, but with Signor Marini as the tenor the loss is 
not unbearable. 

The full album has already been reviewed in this journal 
(see THE GRAMOPHONE, October 1929) and so the present 
issue does not call for detailed discussion. It will have been 
inferred that I am not an admirer of the Rodolfo. Marini 
is a very capable artist but his voice is lacking in quality. 
Pampanini, however, has a beautiful voice and sings delight- 
fully as Mimi. The other réles are in competent hands ; the 
Musetta is well above the average. 

I have no hesitation in recommending this little album. 
It is well worth having. It might be borne in mind, too, 
by any readers on the look-out for an attractive Xmas gift 
for a friend. Most opera fans, in my experience, have a 
fondness for Bohéme. 


JOHANNA EGLI (contralto), with orchestra under Josef 
Balay.—To Hope (an die Hoffnung) (Max Reger, Op. 124) ; 
sung in German. Parlophone E11260, 12in., 4s. 

It seems hard on this artist, to say nothing of the poor 
reviewer, that she should be introduced to the British public 
in such an unfamiliar work. So far, I have been unable to 
trace the words or to follow them very well from the record ; 
and without them I can say little. The music is very definitely 
modern in style. Reger could write very simply when he chose, 
as, for example, in the familiar Maria Wiegenlied.. Here he 
has chosen to do otherwise. The singer has a fine contralto 
voice ; I should like to hear her again. 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano), with organ accompaniment.— 
Halleluja (Hummel) and Where thou goest (Bridal Hymn) 
(Roessel); in German. Parlophone-Odeon R20265, 
12in., 6s. 

Now that we are drawing near to what is first and foremost 
a festival of the Christian Church, many readers may find 
pleasure in this record of two hymns with their simple, old- 
fashioned melodies, though there is nothing to associate them 
particularly with Christmas. 

Lotte Lehmann puts all her heart and soul into the singing 
of them. The Bridal Hymn is sung with fervour, sincerity and 
great beauty of tone. The words are derived, with very little 
modification, from a passage in the Holy Bible; it will be found 
in the Book of Ruth, Chapter I, verses 16 and 17, beginning 
at Whither thou goest. The singer is equally successful in 
Hummel’s hymn of praise to the Lord, which begins with 
“Dir Herr, dir sei dies’ Haus geweiht! Wir danken dir in 

‘Ewigkeit, und rufen dir in Demut zu : Halleluja! ”’ 

The organist accompanies the Bridal Hymn very discreetly 
and is never too exuberant in the Halleluja ; but the organ 
tone is rather dull. 


NEMETH (soprano), with orchestra.—Marietta’s 
Song from The Dead City (Korngold) and In diesem 
Schlosse from Turandot (Puccini); in German. Decca- 
Polydor CA8190, 12in., 4s. 

Marietta’s song is the Gliick, das mir verblieb which I com- 
mented on a few months ago when noticing a record by Lotte 
Lehmann and Richard Tauber. Then it was sung as written 
in the opera ; now the singer doubles the parts of Marietta and 
Paul. It doesn’t really matter much as each sings one verse. 
In complete contrast to this, Maria Nemeth essays the task 
of singing the extremely difficult aria (In questa reggia) from 
the second act of Turandot. She makes the most of both 
songs ; in fact, she makes the Turandot excerpt seem a com- 
paratively easy thing to sing, which is no mean feat. It is 
therefore a pity that it is not sung in Italian and that the 
orchestral accompaniment is comparatively poor. And it is 
also rather sad that we so.seldom have a record from this 
brilliant artist. 
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HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone), with piano. — Vale, 
carissima (Graener, Steeler) and In Danzig (Wetzel, 
Eichendorff); in German. Decca-Polydor PO5109, 
10in., 2s. 6d. 

This German baritone has been recognised for a good many 
years as a distinguished Lieder singer. His art is displayed to 
advantage in these two songs ; but it is doubtful if they are 
of the type that can be greatly enjoyed without a knowledge 
of the words. This may seem a self-evident remark and 
applicable to all songs ; but it is possible, without, of course, 
appreciating them fully, to enjoy listening to many songs, and 
really serious songs, and yet know nothing of what is being 
sung. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor), with La Scala Orch. under Dino 
Olivieri—’O sole mio (di Capua) and Senza nisciuno (de 
Curtis) ; in Neapolitan. H.M.V. DA1373, 10in., 4s. 

Gigli and ’o sole mio! It is at moments like this that the 
reviewer feels how small he really is. What can he say that is 
at all likely to influence the sale of such a record? Gigli sings 
the usual first and third verses. Perhaps it is the influence 
of the vile November fog as I write, but there seems an un- 
necessary touch of melancholy about the first verse. Or is it 
that the good people of Napoli take their love-making sadly? 
Certainly sadness pervades a great many of their songs, 
including Senza nisciuno, with which the ’o sole mio is paired. 
With Gigli’s golden voice as the magnet this record should 
attract a host of purchasers. 


BAND RECORDS 


The best and most interesting record of the month is King 
Cotton March and El Capitan March played by the Vancouver 
Kitsilano Boys’ Band (Regal-Zono. MR1475). These are two 
of Sousa’s most popular marches and they are both of the type 
that will stand virtuosic playing. That is how they are played 
here. It would be absurd to attempt to march at the pace 
set by these performances. I am more than ever mystified 
by this band for it is almost impossible to believe that the 
band contains none but boys. Quite apart from technique 
and tone it is a tremendous feat for a boy to produce the 
amount of sustained wind required to play some of the bass 
passages. The recording is excellent. 

Harry Mortimer, of the Foden’s Motor Works Band, is a 
fine cornet soloist, but the record of Tyrolienne (Decca 
F5290) hardly does him justice. The tone is made to sound 
a bit ‘‘ staring ’’ and the piece itself is merely a conventional 
‘** Alpine echoes” sort of affair. Valse Brillante, on the 
reverse, is much better and more acceptable. 

The Grenadier Guards Band content themselves this month 
with sound and well-recorded performances of Onward, 
Christian Soldiers and Abide with me (Decca F5279). 

The approach of Christmas is heralded by a record of 
Christians, Awake! and Lift up your heads from Messiah 
played by the Massed Bands of the last National Band Festival 
at Crystal Palace under Mr. J. H. Iles (H.M.V. B8246). Huge 
assemblies of brass instruments are at their very best in such 
music as this. There are none of the intricacies of tempo or 
rhythm which are so difficult for a large number of players, and 
the weight and breadth of tone lends grandeur and impres- 
siveness to the music. I commend this record very highly. 

Another excellent record made on the same occasion 
(H.M.V. B8245) contains the finale of William Tell Overture 
and the March from Tannhduser. The agility displayed in the 
former and the tremendous vigour of the latter are equally 
admirable. 

The last of my new records was made by the Massed Bands 
of the Southern Command at the 1934 Tidworth Tattoo and 
contains Poet and Peasant Overture (one and a half sides) and 
the Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust. This is.an interesting 
memento of the occasion, but has little other value. The 
number of the record is H.M.V. C2701. 


W. A. C. 
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SONGS 


First an apology; the orchestra accompanying Richard 
Tauber’s record of Little grey home in the West (Parlophone 
RO20262) was conducted by Scott Wood and not by Idris 
Lewis, whose name appeared on the label. And now a sug- 
gestion: whatever may be said about the production of 
‘Merrie England ’’ at the Prince’s Theatre, such success as 
this revival is enjoying is largely due to Joseph Hislop and 
Enid Cruickshank, both H.M.V.singers. A Plum Label record- 
ing of the former’s English Rose and the latter’s O, Peaceful 
England would surely have a phenomenal sale. In any case 
I hope we may have something from Mr. Hislop while he is in 
London, for he is still one of the finest lyric tenors we have. 


It is refreshing to find one or two really worth-while records 
this month, the palm going to Malcolm McEachern for his 
singing of Mendelssohn’s patter song I’m a Roamer from ‘‘Son 
and Stranger.”’ This is exceedingly difficult to bring off, as any 
bass patter must be, but McEachern triumphs completely. 
His present regularity on records is most welcome, and I hope 
the response to this record will encourage him to carry on with 
good music. He also sings the Cobbler’s Song from ‘‘ Chu 
Chin Chow,” but this is not so suited to his voice. Orchestral 
accompaniments. (Columbia DB1465, 2s. 6d.) 

Musically, high marks must go to Parry Jones for recording 
two settings by Warlock, whose pathetic life has just been 
written by Cecil Gray. As everyone knows, Peter Warlock 
was not of this age ; he went to the Elizabethans for his muse 
and wrote much that was beautiful before his tragic suicide. 
I suppose it was that, hating our present tendencies, he sensed 
the sort of reception that would be given to his work unless he 
deliberately issued it under an archaic guise. If you cannot 
be “modern” the highbrows will only like you if you are 
really old, but above all you must have nothing to do with 
anything that happened in the nineteenth century ; how 
pathetic it all is, and how silly. Readers already know The 
Curlew, recently recorded by the N.G.S., and many will be 
eager for this new record of Shakespeare’s Take, O take those 
lips away and There is a lady sweet and kind from Ford’s 
‘*Musicke of Sundrie Kindes.’’ Mr. Jones is not too well 
recorded here, but I hope that his enterprise will be well 
rewarded. Piano accompaniments. (Columbia DB1443, 2s. 6d.) 

Peter Dawson has re-recorded The Floral Dance by Katie 
Moss and Allitsen’s The Lute Player, both with orchestral 
accompaniment. The original record must have sold: in 
thousands, and this new one is magnificent. This has always 
been the classic performance of The Floral Dance, while Mr. 
Dawson’s sheer artistry in The Lute Player is overwhelming. 
Two superb songs, gloriously recorded and magnificently sung. 
(H.M.V. C2696, 4s.) Another lovely record from the same 
singer is of Rasbach’s Trees, with Herbert Dawson accompany- 
ing at the organ. Previously, the best record of this song was 
by Piccaver, but this new version is at least as good, although 
the song is transposed for Dawson’s bass-barytone. It is 
a gorgeous performance. The backing is Rizzi’s Little Prayer 
I love. (H.M.V. B8244, 2s. 6d.) 

Alfred Piccaver sings Schubert’s Serenade on Decca M458 
(2s. 6d.) in a mutilated version, which I cannot recommend. 
Toselli’s Serenata on the reverse is better. The Schubert has 
a piano accompaniment, and the Toselli an orchestra. 
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A significant event this month is the welcome restraint in 
vocal recording, which is now appreciably nearer the genuine 
article. Richard Crooks usually suffers from over-amplification, 
but even he is spared in a celebrity performance of Tosti’s 
Good-bye and Balfe’s Killarney. Tosti has the advantage of 
Melville-Whyte’s poetry, and lovers of these songs should 
enjoy Mr. Crooks’ singing of them. (H.M.V. DB2337, 6s.) 
On DA1394 (4s.) the same singer has more Tosti—Parted— 
coupled with Grieg’s I Love Thee, the words being respectively 
by Weatherly and David. Although these are on the loud side, 
they are beautifully sung and can be recommended. Orchestral 
accompaniments in every case. 

A new record of Derek Oldham has given me great pleasure, 
especially in view of my September brickbat. Mr. Oldham has 
at last got hold of two good songs and sings them for all he is 
worth. On one side is Henry Geehl’s For You Alone, and on 
the other is a song by Ivor Novello called Bless You. I am 
not one of those who despise the ballad per se, but it is a fact 
that the majority of ballads are trivial in the extreme. For 
You Alone is a good ballad ; the sentiment is refreshingly mild 
and above all it is a superlative vehicle for the voice. It is not 
so much a question of going all out as of “‘ building,” and 
Mr. Oldham scores here despite his comparatively small 
voice. He does not bellow, as many do in this song, and he 
shows exactly the right treatment for Mr. Novello’s unassum- 
ing but charming little song on the reverse. Herbert Dawson 
plays an organ accompaniment to both. (H.M.V. B8239, 2s. 6d.) 
Incidentally, we owe a huge debt to Mr. Geehl for his work 
for Purcell, and there must be many who remember his 
conducting of Dido at a recent Trinity College show at the 
Scala. 

Last month we had two records of In your arms to-night 
(Geehl again), and we now have three more. The song, which 
is exceedingly poor, was originally written for Tauber, but it 
has been chosen by a new tenor for his recording debut. His 
name is Ronald Murgatroyd, and I hope to hear much more of 
him. The voice is delightfully fresh, while the phrasing and 
breath-control seem to be quite in order. His other song is 
Love, for ever I adore you (Micheli) and he is accompanied in 
both by piano and violin. (Columbia DB1456, 2s. 6d.) 
Another record is by Frank Titterton, who backs it with Hold 
me in your heart from Kennedy Russell’s “‘ By Appointment ”’ 
with Fred Hartley’s Quintet on Decca F5251 (1s. 6d.). 


Lastly, there is Cavan O’Connor, who also sings a rather 
pleasant little song by Burrows called Dear Heart of Mine. 
This is suavely recorded and is recommended. (Regal-Zono- 
phone MR1488, 1s. 6d.) Another record by Titterton is of 
Evans’ Faith and Micheli’s Love, for ever I adore you on Decca 
F5272 (ls. 6d.). The former cannot compare with Mr. 
O’Connor’s record of last month. It is a good song of its type, 
but if Mr. Titterton is content with bellowing like this, his 
place under ‘“‘ Songs ”’ will be untenable. He is a fine singer, 
remembered as the Gerontius at Hereford in 1933, but the 
months bring a succession of trivialities amplified out of all 
recognition. It is pathetic that a singer of his calibre should 
thus jeopardise an artistic reputation ; there are few who could 
afford to do it. 

Many readers must have been sorry to see such fine singers 
as Maggie Teyte and Gavin Gordon crash in “‘ By Appoint- 
ment,”’ which was withdrawn after a few nights at the New 
Theatre. The struggle against jazz in popular entertainment 
is hard enough, but it is odd to find records of ‘‘ By Appoint- 
ment,’”? when we remember that “Jolly Roger,” which 
contained, perhaps, the wittiest music heard in a London 
theatre since the death of Sullivan, ran for nearly six months 
without a single recording save a “‘ gems ” which was disowned 
by the composer. We know some of the difficulties facing the 
companies and we are all out to help in any way we can, but 
we have also to think of managers and artists. The fact 
remains that here is Maggie Teyte singing White Roses and 
Hold me in your heart, the latter with Charles Mayhew, the 
Casanova of a year or two back. An orchestra accompanies 
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and the recording is exquisite. (H.M.V. B8242, 2s.6d.) Last 
month I suggested that Betty Bannerman was unsurpassed 
as an interpreter of Debussy ; in that moment I had forgotten 
Miss Teyte, whose Melisande will be remembered by many. 
I am glad to have this opportunity of saying so, especially as 
Miss Bannerman writes to say that most of Debussy lies too 
high for her, adding “‘ Duparc perhaps.”’ I sincerely hope that 
we may soon expect records from this singer, and also from 
Gavin Gordon, who is invariably singled out for special mention 
whenever he appears ; he was, in fact, given a new song after 
the first night of “‘ By Appointment.”’ 

Kennedy Russell, the composer of “ By Appointment,” 
shares with Wilfred Sanderson the honour of providing John 
McCormack with his songs on H.M.V. DA1391-2 (4s. each). 
The first record contains Poor Man’s Garden (Russell) and 
Friend o’ Mine (Sanderson), while on the other are A Little 
prayer for me (Russell) and Green Pastures (Sanderson). 
A celebrity recital of popular ballads. Lovely singing and 
exquisite accompaniments by Edwin Schneider. 


Essie Ackland reappears this month with Lemon’s My Ain 
Folk and Longstaffe’s The Songs that are old, with words by 
Lockhart. This latter introduces some of the old songs, 
making quite an attractive medley. Miss Ackland sings as 
well as ever. (H.M.V. C2704, 4s.) Another welcome return is 
made by Robert Naylor in two songs from ‘‘ Blossom Time,”’ 
Thine is my heart and Once there lived a lady fair, with 
Schubert’s music. It is a superb voice, but the recording is 
fearfully forward, making it perhaps the loudest record of the 
month. (Imperial-Broadcast 4030, ls. 6d.) Grace Moore, the 
Metropolitan Opera singer turned film star, has recorded the 
title song from “‘ One Night of Love,’ backed with something 
called Ciribiribin. It is a lovely voice, but she has been 
thrown on this record like a common crooner and I cannot 
recommend it. She is assisted by the Male Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Metropolitan, which is hard to believe. 
(Brunswick 01922, 2s. 6d.) 

Heartiest congratulations to -Gracie Fields on her first 
appearance under “‘ Songs” and on a jolly sporting attempt 
in the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria. Many purists regard Gounod’s 
setting of Bach’s Prelude as an impertinence—I think it is 
a lovely thing. In a future issue I hope to say something 
about Miss Fields, but I do hope now that many students of 
singing will hear this record ; their opinions would be valuable. 
A good deal of her lower register is inaudible, but those who 
only know Miss Fields as the greatest comedienne. that this 
country has ever produced will marvel, not only at her 
sostenuto, but that one who is continually “ruining her 
voice ’’ has really done nothing of the kind. It is a freak 
voice, like that of Mme. Supervia—and indeed like many 
historical singers—but as Ernest Newman once pointed out, 
had it been trained, what a singer we might have had! But 
the gaiety of nations would have been less and England might 
have lost her darling. The halls cannot afford to lose her, and 
I gladly accept the status quo. At the same time, it is good 
to hear an occasional record such as this, and I shall hope for 
more. A very gallant piece of work. (H.M.V. C2705, 4s.) 
The reverse contains a Medley of Film Waltz Songs—three 
of ’em. 

There is an extraordinary performance from John Thorne, 
and many readers who know him as an authority on Song 
may well wonder what he is doing here. He is heard in two 
maudlin hymns by Arnold—When Jesus beckons me home and 
Light up the way—with a quartet of voices and an organ. These 
can never have been better done, and in the latter Mr. Thorne 
speaks beautifully ; in fact it is the finest piece of recorded 
speech that I have heard. (Rex 8323, ls.) Harold Williams 
is content with small beer. With the B.B.C. Male Chorus and 
Orchestra under Joseph Lewis and with Ernest Lush at the 
piano, he sings the traditional Ten Green Bottles and John 
Peel. The former is not only monotonous but pointless when 
the key word is inaudible (being sung by the chorus when it 
should have been given to the soloist). The latter is most 
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effectively done and I recommend it as an example of what 
imagination can achieve. The song is labelled “‘ traditional,” 
but since Mr. Peel was alive and well about a century ago, 
this is hardly likely. (Columbia DB1455, 2s. 6d.) 

A popular record should be that of Mary Kay singing 
Molloy’s Love’s old sweet song and Haydn Wood’s A brown 
bird singing. Miss Kay is a contralto and sings well. Piano 
accompaniments. (Decca F5280, ls. 6d.) We are introduced to 
a new treble in Master John Brookman, who sings Adams’ 
Star of Bethlehem, a favourite of many years, and Carey’s 
setting of Nearer my God to Thee. I suppose purity of tone is 
all we really expect from these performances, and the record 
satisfies. Herbert Dawson provides a discreet accompaniment 
at the organ. (H.M.V. B8241, 2s. 6d.) 


The film of ‘“‘ The Merry Widow ”’ is on the way (and may 
have arrived when this is in print). Here is Jeanette Mac- 
Donald singing a cut version of the waltz—I love you so—and 
Vilia. Miss MacDonald is another “transfer’’ from the 
‘* Miscellaneous ”’ section. Her voice may be small, but she 
uses it cleverly, without attempting the impossible. (H.M.V. 
B8247, 2s. 6d.) Parlophone issue a record of Herbert Ernst 
Groh in two excerpts from Mascagni’s “‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ”’ 
—the Brindisi and the Siciliana, ‘‘O Lola.” Both are sung 
in German with orchestra, and in the former a chorus. 
(R1964, 2s. 6d.) 

Apart from Christmas records (noticed elsewhere) there 
are only two choral records, both of hymns and both sung by 
the Choir of St. Mark’s, South Audley Street. On MR1470 
is Eternal God, Whose Quickening Light and Jesus Christ, 
my Heart's true Captain by the Rev. Greville Cooke, whom 
readers may have heard introducing the second B.B.C. 
Symphony Concert, while on MR1471 is God of our Fathers, 
Known of Old and Dear Lord and Father of Mankind. The 
former has words by Mr. Rudyard Kipling and music by the 
late James Bacchus Dykes, who has more than once inspired 
Mr. Constant Lambert. The music to the last hymn is taken 
from Parry’s ‘‘ Judith.’’ Regal-Zonophones at Is. 6d. each. 

Some time ago, Mr. Gerald Moore made a series of records 
containing accompaniments for some popular songs. Another 
such record is issued this month by an unnamed pianist. The 
accompaniments are to Arne’s The Lass with the Delicate Air 
and Danny Boy (The Londonderry Air) and are for soprano 
voice. (Columbia DB1473, 2s. 6d.) 

Two late arrivals. Stuart Robertson with a Men’s Choir and 
accompanied by Gerald Moore sings a selection of Songs that 
Everybody should know on H.M.V. C2706 (4s.). Among these 
are Mr. Williams’ Green Bottles, here reduced to five in number ! 
The Comedy Harmonists have deserted current hits for Mozart’s 
Schlafe, mein Piinzchen, schlaf ein and a German folk-song 
called Guter Mond, du gehst so stille. A very quiet and lovely 
record. (H.M.V. B8198, 2s. 6d.) 

R. W. 





“YOUR OWN VOICE” 


RECORDING 


In opening our Studio we have been anxious to relieve ourselves of the 
necessity for making the usual excuses associated with privately made 
records. Wecanassurethe finest results whether instrumental or vocal, 
while for ordinary speech we should like you to take advantage of our 
Christmas offer and send a record of your own voice in greeting to your 
friends, however far they may be from you. 


10-inch disc of seasonal greetings, 5/-. 


10 and 12-inch discs, vocal or instrumental, 
7/- and 10/- respectively. 


STROUD RECORDING STUDIO 
122 BAKER STREET, W.I Phone: WEL. 1796 
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For Christmas 


Here are a few special records for the Christmas season. 
The B.B.C. Wireless Chorus conducted by Joseph Lewis and 
accompanied on the organ by Berkeley Mason have made four 
excellent records. The singing is beautiful and quite unaffected. 
All the records are Columbia at 2s. 6d. On DB1451 is The 
First Nowell and Good King Wenceslas ; on DB1452 is Good 
Christian men rejoice and God rest ye merry, Gentlemen ; on 
DB1453 is While Shepherds watched their flocks and Hark! the 
Herald Angels sing, and on DB1454 is Christians Awake and 
O come, all ye Faithful. All these tunes are labelled ‘“ tradi- 
tional,” but that is not strictly accurate of some of them. 


More carols are provided by the Salvation Army Songsters. 
On Regal-Zonophone MR1444 is Hark! What mean those 
holy voices? and O little town of Bethlehem ; these are sung by 
the Songsters of Leyton with a band conducted by Mare C. 
Roberts. On MR1434 is Glory in the Highest and The angels 
sang in the silent night, sung by the Songsters of Tottenham. 
the band being conducted by William Jackson. Both at 1s. 6d. 


Another excellent carol record is of “‘ gems ”’ by a London 
Church Choir with Berkeley Mason at the organ, assisted by 
bells and celeste and recorded in the Kingsway Hall, as were 
the B.B.C. records. (Columbia DX645, 4s.) 


For entertainment, the Debroy Somers Band play a selection 
of waltzes called Ballroom Memories. None of these are by 
Strauss, but that need not deter anyone, since such fine 
examples as T'he Skaters, Destiny and Weber’s Invitation are 
included. (Columbia DX641, 4s.) The Columbia Light Opera 
Company with an orchestra under Charles Prentice play a 
selection of Drury Lane Pantomime Memories, ranging from 
1889 to 1913, a topical record in view of the present pro- 
duction of ‘* Cinderella ’’ at that theatre. (Columbia DX640, 
4s.) William McCulloch will amuse many in Wee Archie’s 
Ark, but as an Englishman I could only catch about one word 
in ten. (Columbia DB1462, 2s. 6d.) 


H.M.V. issue Parts 9 and 10 of their Paul Jones series. 
Here are some popular tunes of a few years back played by the 
New Mayfair Orchestra conducted by Percival Mackey. (€2709, 
4s.) Jay Wilbur and his Band have a jolly record of Party 
Dances, including a waltz, barn dance, veleta and polka. 
The M.C. sounds remarkably like Bobbie Comber. A very 
long playing record giving full value. (Rex 8325, 1s.) 


Lastly, for the children comes Jack Parker with The King 
of France, Dickory Dickory Dock and Ding Dong Bell 
on F5261, and The three little pigs (who died of felo-de-se), 
Hark, hark, the dogs do bark and Ten Little Indians on F5262. 
Both Decca at ls. 6d. On Regal-Zonophone MR1487 (1s. 6d.) 
are the Corona Babes with Scott Wood and his Orchestra in 
The Birthday of the Nursery Rhymes. Whoopee in the 
nursery. A medley of actual Nursery Rhymes is given by 
Jay Wilbur and his Band. This is in dance rhythm and for 
some reason includes the Welsh tune All through the Night. 
(Rex 8312, Is.) 


Late Arrivals 

Paul Robeson has an excellent Medley on H.M.V. C2708 
(4s.), which includes Deep River, Scarecrow, Lazybones and 
Wagon Wheels. In addition to Fred Vernon and Roy Barbour 
(noticed elsewhere), Marriott Edgar has also recorded The 
Lion and Albert and With her head tucked underneath her arm 
on H.M.V. ©2707 (4s.). The latter title is unworthy, but this 
version of Albert is interesting since Mr. Edgar is its author. 
Stanley Holloway continues the Albert saga with Albert comes 
back coupled with another Old Sam episode, Marksman Sam. 
These are superb, and both have the advantage of Wolseley 
Charles at the piano. (Columbia DX650, 4s.) A clever 
piece of montage is The Big Hit Parade of twelve selections 
from Regal-Zonophone Star Records of 1934. Snippets 
of reminiscence. (MR1514, Is. 6d.) 
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Owing to the Christmas rush, a number of Miscellaneous 
records are unavoidably held over till January, but readers 
should have a good choice from the 400 odd titles reviewed. 

R. W. 
“The Messiah” 


In January 1928, The Messiah, as complete as makes no 
matter, was issued by Columbia Co. in two albums, each 
containing nine records. It now makes a welcome re- 
appearance in one album, drastically but discreetly abridged. 
Sir Thomas Beecham is the conductor and the soloists are 
Dora Labbette, Muriel Brunskill, Hubert Eisdell and Harold 
Williams, the B.B.C. choir assisting, orchestra not mentioned. 
Such airs as ‘‘ He shall feed his flock,” ‘‘ He was despised and 
rejected ’’ (very movingly sung by Muriel Brunskill), ‘“‘ How 
beautiful are the Feet’ and ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth’ are, of course, retained. So is ‘“ The Trumpet shall 
sound,” a fine performance by Harold Williams. Some people 
may regret the hearty “‘ For unto us a Child.’”” Memories of 
being wedged between a crashing organ and a particularly 
virile choir every Christmas of childhood to hear this 
‘“anthem ”’ has spoilt it for at least one listener. But the 
‘** Hallelujah” chorus remains, and so does “ Lift up your 
heads, oh ye gates,” and the final ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb.” 
(DX630-37, 32s. complete with Album.) 


The Nashdom Abbey Singers—conducted by the Rev. Dom 
Anselm Hughes, O.S.B.—sing Alleluia, Dominus in Sina: 
Requiem Aeternam (Gradual from Mass for the Dead), Altera 
autem die (Gospel tone for Palm Sunday) and Alleluia ascendit 
Deus, in Latin, on Col. DX638. 216 choirs, 4,000 voices sing 
Wesley’s Magnificat, recorded at the Crystal Palace, a welcome 
souvenir of the Festival of Church Music in 1933. 


Radio-Luxembourg 

A friend was complaining bitterly the other day that she 
had had to get a new radio set in order to separate Warsaw 
from Radio-Luxembourg, both favourite stations with her, 
and that even now she is unable to get the latter’s programmes 
from World Radio or her daily paper. 


The Radio-Luxembourg programmes are published in the 
Radio-Pictorial (every Friday) and in the Sunday Referee, 
to both of which Christopher Stone contributes a weekly 
article. Since he gave up the London Editor’s duties for 
THE GRAMOPHONE he seems more elusive than ever. No one 
seems to know whether he is at Luxembourg or not ; but the 
last we heard of him was that he was haranguing the advertis- 
ing folk up North on behalf of Radio-Publicity (Universal) Ltd., 
the company that is doing so much to improve the English 
part of the Radio-Luxembourg programme. 


On the lines of his book Christopher Stone Speaking, pub- 
lished a year ago, he is taking up the cudgels for the com- 
mercial firms who, if they wish to use the air for advertising 
their products, are at present obliged to smuggle their advertise- 
ments into this country from abroad. 


The Advertising World quotes Mr. Stone as saying: ‘‘ The 
scandal is not that advertisers are reaching their victims over 
the air from foreign stations, perhaps on unofficial wave- 
lengths, but that a perfectly honest and demonstrably efficient 
medium for advertising should be boycotted, cold-shouldered 
and generally treated as if it were a criminal.” 


Clearly the sponsored programme will have to justify itself 
in the ears of the listening public as well as in the cold calcula- 
tions of the advertising experts between now and the time 
when broadcasting matters come up for revision next year ; 
and although the tendency seems to be towards the reduction 
of gramophone record programmes, which have hitherto been 
the rule, we can at least congratulate Mr. Stone on his share in 
regularising the use of them with our recording companies, so 
that the artists get a part of the fee paid for every commercial 
record played by Radio-Publicity (Universal) Ltd. 
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SOME RECORDS OF THE YEAR 


A Suggested List 








In thewelter of recordings issued in the course of a year there is always the danger that much excellent work will be too easily forgotten. 
Our reviewers have collaborated in compiling a short list of some outstanding records of 1934, which may be useful to readers. 


Mr. Anderson cends the following: 
Orchestral List 

H.M.V. Sibelius: Symphonies 3 and 7 (Sibelius Society, Album 2). 
Chausson: Poem (Menuhin and Orchestre Symphonique). Elgar : 
Prelude to The Kingdom (B.B.C. Orchestra under Elgar). Debussy : 
Extracts from Le Martyre de St. Sebastien (Conservatoire Orch. under 
Coppola). Szostakowicz: First Symphony (Philadelphia Orch. under 
Stokowski). Brahms: Fourth Symphony (B.B.C. Orch. under Walter). 
Bach : Come, sweet Death and Come, Redeemer (Philadelphia Orch. under 
Stokowski). Wagner: Scenes from Rheingold, Gotterdémmerung and 
Act 3 of Parsifal (Philadelphia Orch. under Stokowski). Elgar: Dream 
Children and Scene from Caractacus (1.8.0. under Collingwood). 

Columbia. Mendelssohn: Violin Concerto (Szigeti and L.P.O.). 
Bizet : Suite from The Fair Maid of Perth (L.P.0. under Beecham). 
Mozart : Divertimento No. 17 (L.P.O. under Harty). 

Parlophone. Strauss: TJ'od und Verklarung (Berlin Grand Symphony 
Orch. under Weissmann). 

Decca. Mozart: Overtures to Figaro and Seraglio (Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orch. under Furtwangler). Chabrier: Marche Joyeuse and 
Habatiera (Lamoureux Orch.). 

Mr. Crabtree sends the following : 

Chamber Music 

Franck : Quartet (Pro Arte. H.M.V. DB2051-6). February. 

Elgar: Quartet and Quintet (Stratton and Harriet Cohen. H.M.V. 
DB2139-41 and DB2094-7). May. 

Beethoven: Quartet in A minor, Op. 132 (London. Col. LX332-6) 
November. 

Fauré: First Piano Quintet, Op. 15 (Merckel and others. H.M.V. 
D2106-9). June. 

Beethoven : Quartets in C, Op. 59, No. 3 and in F, Op. 135 (Busch. 
H.M.V. DB2109-12 and DB2113-6). March. 

Bach: Trio from The Musical Offering (Italian Trio. 
DB2168-9). July. : 

Mozart : Quintet in G minor, K. 516 (Pro Arte and Alfred Hobday. 
H.M.V. DB2173-6). October. 

Bach: Allegro and Handel: Passacaglia (Rudolph and Millicent 
Dolmetsch. Col. DB1322). March. 

Stravinsky : Duo Concertant (Dushkin and Stravinsky. Col. LX294 
and LB12-13). March. 

Hindemith : Second String Trio (Goldberg, Hindemith and Feuermann. 
Col. LX311-3). August. 


H.M.V. 


Instrumental 
Piano: 

Bach (arr. Busoni): Prelude and Fugue in E Flat (‘ St. Anne”) 
(Fischer. H.M.V. DB1991-2). February. 

Schubert: Wanderer Fantasy (Fischer. 
December. 

Chopin and Schumann : Mazurka, Op. 41, No. 2 and Dream Visions 
(Horowitz. H.M.V. DA1353). June. 

Brahms : Rhapsody in E Flat, Op. 119, No. 4 and Intermezzo, Op. 76, 
No. 6 (Joyce. Parlophone E11259). November. 

Debussy : Studies (Blancard. Decca LY6094-6). October. 

Chopin : Two Studies (Scharrer. Col. DX624). November. 

Violin : 

Bach: Sonata in G minor (unaccompanied) (Menuhin. 
DB2007-8). February. 

Szymanowski: Fountain of Arethusa (Szigeti and Magaloff. Col. 
LX307). July. 

Organ : 
Handel: Part of Organ Concerto No.4 (Sittard. Decca CA8181). August. 
Bach : Toccata in F (Thalben Ball. H.M.V. B8127). May. 
Mr. Little’s list is as follows : 
Operatic and Foreign Songs 

Inés Jouglet : Depuis le jour from Louise and Lia’s air from L’enfant 
prodigue. Col. LX315. 

Georges Thill : Liebestraum and Medje. Col. LX310. 

Berlin State Opera Principals : (1) Two ensembles from Mozart operas. 
Decca-Polydor CA8169; (1i) Two Quartets from Fidelio. H.M.V. 
DB4417. 

Emmy Bettendorf and H. Ernst Groh: Garden scene from Faust. 
Parlophone R1736. 

Conchita Supervia and M. Micheletti: Excerpts from Carmen. Parlo.- 
Odeon R20251. 

Miliza Korjus: (i) Proch’s Air and Variations and Friuhlingstimmen. 


H.M.V. DB2276-8). 


H.M.V. 


H.M.V. C2664; (ii) Una voce poco fa and Ah! vous dirai-je, Maman. 
H.M.V. C2688. 

Eidé Norena: Vaaren and Monte Pincio. H.M.V. DB4849. 

Elisabeth Schumann: Wonne der Wehmut and Mit einem gemalten 
Bande. H.M.V. DA1357. 

Beniamino Gigli: H lucevan le stelle and La donna é mobile. H.M.V. 
DA1372. 

TitoSchipa: Plaisir d’amour and O del mio amatoben. H.M.V.DB2131. 

Columbia : Short album of La Bohéme. 

H.M.V.: Der Rosenkavalier album. 

H.M.V.: Pagliacci album. 

Parlophone : Album of German Folk-Songs, sung by Tauber. 

Songs 

Eva Turner : Grieg’s J love thee. Col. LB11. March. 

Temple Church Choir: Bach’s Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring and 
Spohr’s Lord God of Heaven and Earth. H.M.V. B8123. March. 

Vladimir Rosing : Danse Macabre (Saint-Saéns), My Father has some 
very fine sheep (arr. Hughes), Romance (Cui) and Lullaby (Gretchaninoff ). 
Parlophone E11247. April. 

The Nashdom Abbey Singers: Music of Henry VI’s Chapel. Col. 
DX581-2. June. 

Plunket Green: Trottin’ to the Fair. Col. DB1377. June. 

Malcolm McEachern and Harold Williams: The Lord is a Man of 
War (Handel). Col. DX585. July. 

St. George’s Choir, Windsor: For He shall give His Angels (Mendels- 
sohn) and The Lord is my Shepherd (Wesley). Col. DX590. August. 


Gordon Carter: Mendelssohn’s Hear My Prayer. Rex 8285. 
November. 
Browning Mummery: The Flower Song (Bizet). H.M.V. C2684. 


November. 
Peter Dawson : Rasbach’s Trees. H.M.V. B8244. December. 
Parry Jones : Warlock’s Take, oh take those lips away. Col. DB1443. 
December. 
Derek Oldham : Geehl’s For You Alone. H.M.V. B8239. December. 
Gracie Fields : Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod). H.M.V. C2705. December. 
Mr. Chislett sends the following : 
Bands 
Finlandia. Decca K736. Grenadier Guards Band. 
Oberon Overture and Pomp and Circumstance Marches. ‘Col. DX580. 
B.B.C. Wireless Military Band. 
Sousa Medley. H.M.V. C2598. Coldstream Guards Band. 
El Capitan and King Cotton Marches. Regal-Zono. MR1475. 
Vancouver Kitsilano Boys’ Band. 
Zampa Overture. H.M.V. C2680. American Legion Official Band. 
Champion March Medley, No. 2, and Mayday Revels. H.M.V. B8230. 
Massed Brass Bands. 
Jolly Twins and The Harlequins. Regal-Zono. MR1347. St. Hilda 
Professional Band. 
Post Horn Galop and Old Panama March. 
Motor Works Band. 
The Passing of the Regiments Medley. Rex 8225. Foden’s Motor 
Works Band. 
The Guards Brigade March from The Shop Girl. H.M.V. B8188. 
Massed Bands and Cempra March played by Massed Drums and Fifes. 
Eton Memories. Decca K723. Grenadier Guards Band assisted by 
a Male Voice Quartet. 
Mr. Wimbush submits a few odd records : 
Miscellaneous 
George Robey : A little idea of my own and It’s the first time I’ve ever 
done that. Rex 8095. 
Flotsam and Jetsam : Bats in the Belfry. Col. DB1324. 
Stanelli: His Hornchestra. Decca 3922. 
Jack Wilson : Mighty lak arose. Decca F5126. 
Gracie Fields: Sing as we goand In my Little Bottom Drawer. H.M.V. 
B8209. 
Streamline Coy. : Perseverance. Col. DX619. 
*Nellie Wallace : The Blasted Oak. Decca F5227. 
+Bétove : Pastiches Musicaux. Parlo. R1947. 
Patricia Rossborough : Little Man, you’ve had a busy day (‘ after’ 
Bach). Parlo. R1937. 
{Fray and Braggiotti: Variations on Yankee Doodle. Bruns. 128. 
*Reginald Gardiner: Trains. Decca F5278. 
*The records of the year. 
+Two classic examples of burlesque, which should go into every collection, 


Rex 8160. Foden’s 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Good records from The Two Leslies, George Formby, Reginald 
Gardiner, Gracie Fields, Layton and Johnstone, Edith Lorand, 
Harry Tate and Primo Scala 


We begin this month with two records by 
the Debroy Somers Band, a twelve-inch 
Selection from ‘Lucky Break” and a 
ten-inch Cavalcade of Martial Songs. I 
cannot say much for the music in the former, 
but I do recommend a brilliant and imagina- 
tive piano solo by Arthur Sandford on the 
second side. The marches are briskly played, 
and Raymond Newell lends his fine voice to 
some of them. (Columbia DX644, 4s., and 
DB1458, 2s. 6d.) Herman Finck, always 
associated with ingenious potpourris, plays 
with his orchestra a fascinating medley 
called Dancing Down the Ages, introducing 
thirty-three dances from early Grecian days 
to date. Do not take the Greeks too 
seriously ; after a preliminary flutter we are 
well into the eighteenth century! By the 
end of side 1 we are doing a polka and the 
proceedings finish with Noel Coward’s 
Twentieth Century Blues, which is all very 
apt. (Columbia DX646, 4s.) Jay Wilbur 
has gone to the East for some brassy 
memories of once popular tunes. astern 
Medley is on Rex 8313 (1s.). A short time 
ago we had a selection from “ Faust” 
from the London Palladium Orchestra ; here 
is another from Marek Weber, containing 
more of the music and some lovely fluting 
at the start of side 2. (H.M.V. C2699, 4s.) 
A small scale but charming performance of 
Strauss’ Tales from the Vienna Woods comes 
from Victor Young and his Orchestra on 
Brunswick 01921 (2s. 6d.), while on Imperial- 
Broadcast 4033 (1s. 6d.) is a selection from 
Traviata (Toscanini’s favourite opera— 
highbrows, please copy) played by members 
of the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
an unnamed conductor. Billy Merrin and 
his Commanders play a number of tunes 
with vocal choruses in Billy Merrin’s 
Medley on Sterno 1534 (1s. 6d.), while on 
Parlophone E11261 (4s.) is a potpourri 
of Lehar’s works called To Meet Lehar. 
This is played by The Grand Symphony 
Orchestra under an unnamed conductor. 
There is nothing very ‘“ grand” about this 
orchestra ; just a tuneful selection of little- 
known Lehar. Recommended. 


Mealtime Music 


Mr. Percy Scholes having recently in- 
formed us that the habit of eating to music, 
which Debussy deplored so, has a precedent 
stretching far back into history, here is 
ample thought for food. The Steiner Salon 
Orchestra amuse themselves in Jessel’s T'oy 
Shop and Orth’s Clock Store. These are 
clever arrangements full of twittering birds 
and the winding of clocks. (Imperial- 
Broadcast 4031, 1s. 6d.) Emil Roosz 
and his Orchestra play two famous serenades 
by Toselli and Heykens. Straightforward 
performances. (Imperial-Broadcast 4032, 
is. 6d.) The Orchestra Mascotte havetwo 
records this month. On R1955 is a waltz 
called Dream Ideals by Fucik, his Op. 69 
(this orchestra is always most meticulous in 
these details), and a fox-trot by Jim Cowler 
called Little Seagull, Fly Along. On R1975 


—Reviewed by Roger Wimbush 


are two waltzes—The First Letter and 
Skies of Blue. The waltzes are attractively 
played with the really stupendous variety 
of instrumentation typical of the band, but 
the fox-trot is unsuited to them. Both 
Parlophones at 2s. 6d. Lincke’s popular 
Glow- Worm is played in a clever arrangement 
by the Orchestre Raymonde, backed by India 
Mail, described as “ descriptive,” a rather 
absurd piece of pseudo-Orientalism. This 
is superlative recording. (Columbia DB1467, 
2s. 6d.) Joseph Muscant turns up on Regal- 
Zonophone MR1480 (1s. 6d.) with Fairies 
in the Moon, sub-titled Intermezzo Entracte, 
which is surely redundant, and a piece 
called An Hour With You, which is tangoish. 
The fairies thing is exceedingly well played, 
because although Mr. Muscant has a big 
band it is done with the necessary lightness 
of touch. Recommended. 

Another popular broadcaster is Reginald 
King, but his record of Ninon and Love, 
for ever I adore you is just ordinary, despite 
good singing by Cavan O’Connor. (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1478, Is. 6d.) The same 
orchestra is heard in Pierrette Cherie and 
In a Pagoda on Sterno 1537 (1s. 6d.). This 
is quite charming. The same applies to 
The Vienna Orchestra conducted by Henryk 
Gold in two waltzes—Danube Waves (one 
of the good waltzes not written by Strauss) 
and Midnight has Struck. There is nothing 
very Viennese about this band. (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1477, 1s. 6d.) As Mr. 
Belloc once said: “I’m getting tired, and 
so are you ; let’s cut the poem into two.” 


Let us eat our tapioca accompanied by the 
Trocadero Ensemble giving an impression 
of a Nightingale in the Lilac Bush on Parlo- 
phone R1976 (2s. 6d.). This is mildly 
attractive with much twittering and an 
organ in the background. The backing is 
Chinese Story Teller, a ridiculous contraption 
by Theo Dreyer. For your information, 
this is also his Op. 69. Edith Lorand 
has an enterprising selection of Brahms’ 
waltzes, written for the piano and 
known to many through the military band 
arrangement so often broadcast. This is 
Brahms in a rare mood. Recommended. 
(Parlophone R1966, 2s. 6d.) The Salon 
Orchestra, occasional visitors to the H.M.V. 
list, revive Zigeuner from “ Bitter Sweet,” 
backed with Smoke gets in Your Eyes, 
a ditty of the moment (H.M.V. B8240, 
2s. 6d.). It seems extraordinary to engage a 
foreign band to play an English waltz, but 
Marek Weber gives a really excellent per- 
formance. of the waltz from Monckton’s 
“Quaker Girl” together with Strauss’ 
Sweetheart on H.M.V. B8235 (2s. 6d.). 
Congratulations to Alonzo and his Orchestra 
on their record of Famous Waltzes of the 
World (arr. Robrecht). This is well 
played, intelligently arranged, and the 
tunes are refreshingly untamiliar. (Rex 
8327, 1s.) We stagger from the table to 
the strains of Leslie Stuart's T'ell me, pretty 
maiden from * Florodora.” This is surely 
one of the most brilliant things written by 














' 
George Formby 


anybody, anywhere, anytime ; it is a superb 
tune judged from any angle. It is not 
too well played here by Louis Katzman, 
who backs it with The Call of the Angelus 
by one Walton, not our William, I hope! 
This latter has vocal effects, but they are 
quite inaudible. (Decca F5258, Is. 6d.) 


Funny Fellows 

The Two Leslies have a superb song called 
Teas, Light Refreshments and Minerals on 
Rex 8322 (1s.). The reverse, a song called 
In the land of Inky Pinky Dinky Doo, sounds 
silly and is, but it is done with such verve 
that on the whole you really ought to have 
the record. George: Formby is brilliant in 
There’s nothing proud about me, and silly 
in John Willie’s Jazz Band, presumably 
inspired by Alexander’s Ragtime Ditto. 
(Decca F5232, Is. 6d.) Billie Lockwood 
and George Whelan sing We've got a servant 
(although we have to pay her £2,000 a year) 
and a good tongue-twister called What 
I want is a proper cup of coffee (in a proper 
copper coffee pot) on Sterno 1524 (Is. 6d.). 
The same pair are rather foolish in Holly- 
wood and Good Queen Bess on Sterno 1539 
(1s. 6d.); the latter is full of the most 
outrageous double-entendre. Having secured 
a sale for this prurience, we pass to Walsh 
and Barker, rude last month and just 
ridiculous this. (Regal-Zonophone MR1493, 
ls. 6d.) Harry Tate, having recovered from 
his recent collaboration with Hindemith, 
revives Fishing, which wears remarkably 
well, on Regal-Zonophone MR1483 (1s. 6d.). 
Ronald Frankau is unnecessarily nasty in 
Ten Little Houses and My Intentions were 
absolutely pure, but as each contains at 
least one huge joke and since Mr. Frankau 
does take the trouble to write his own stuff, 
we will ignore his lapses. (Parlophone 
R1961, 2s, 6d.) 


The Record of the Month 

The honour goes to Reginald Gardiner for 
his Trains on Decca F5278 (1s. 6d.). This 
is not only intelligent and well spoken, but 
has a universal appeal. It should break 
every existing record for sales, and I sincerely 
hope it will. Many people can imitate trains, 
but this is no ordinary mimicry. The 


narrative is delicious, and viewed from any 
angle the whole thing is an absolute triumph . 





Congratulations to Decca for issuing a 
record of Alter’s Manhattan Serenade. In 
recent years our only opportunity of hearing 
this was at a certain Corner House ; it is a 
most invigorating work and a kind of com- 
panion to the Rhapsody in Blue. Harold 
Ramsay and his Rhythm Symphony in 
their arrangement introduce a slice out of 
Manhattan Moonlight, but unfortunately the 
recording (in my copy) is coarse. The 
opening bars were used by the B.B.C. to 
introduce the twelve plays of the recent 
festival of broadcast drama. Those who 
were curious can now be satisfied. Bravo! 
(Decca F5268, 1s. 6d.) 


Mangos and Tangos 


The connection has so far eluded me, 
unless of course they eat this fruit at the 
Café Colette, whose orchestra, so ably 
directed by Walford Hyden, gives the best 
recorded performance of Moonlight Kisses 
backed with Tunes from the Tyrol, both 
preceded by the customary small talk of 
this resort. (Regal-Zonophone MR1476, 
ls. 6d.) Mr. Hyden with his Magyar Band 
also gives La Cucaracha, the popular rumba 
which is the sure test of the sobriety of band 
announcers during the late dance music, and 
another rumba called Viva Grana. Mr. 
Hyden, who at one time was musical director 
to Pavlova, might try his hand at classical 
ballet. (Sterno 1523, 1s. 6d.) The genuine 
Magyar touch is provided by Magyari Imre 
and his Hungarian Orchestra in The Broken 
Fiddle and Lavotta’s Serenade. I cannot tell 
you whether Lavotta is the name of the 
composer or of the lady being treated to this 
confection, but I presume the composer, as 
no other name is mentioned. This is an 
unusual record with some strong fiddling, 
and I recommend it to those who enjoy this 
type of music. (Parlophone R1960, 2s. 6d.) 
A paso-doble called Donna Juanita as 
played by the Robert Renard Dance 
Orchestra is stupendous. You must hear 
this and I hope you will buy it. It will remind 
you of Whiteman’s classic skit on Ay/ Ay/ 
Ay! The reverse is Acrobatics, a fox-trot in the 
manner of Jack Bund. (Parlophone R1959, 
2s. 6d.) Two straightforward tangos are 
by the Dajos Bela Orchestra, who need no 
recommendation at this time of day, on 
Parlophone R1977 (2s. 6d.). The titles are 
Manuela and Mercedes, while there is another 
record from Buenos Aires by the Orquesta 
Tipica Francisco Canaro playing No Quiero 
Verlo Mas and Que Haces, Que Haces, 
which apparently means J don’t want to see 
you any more and What are you doing? 
These have Spanish vocals and are on 
Odeon OT123 (2s. 6d.). 


Hulas from Hawaii—and Cardiff 


The South Seas are losing their grip, for 
I have only two genuine Hawaiian records, 
as Mr. Jackson is looking after the Moana 
Serenaders. Sol Hoopii with his Novelty 
Quartet play a fox-trot by Mr. Hoopii 
himself called I want someone to love me, and 
a waltz called Akaka Falls. This is quite 
lovely, despite too much singing. (Brunswick 
01905, 2s. 6d.) Mr. Hoopii was the victim 
of a B.B.C. inaccuracy when a record of his 
was broadcast as being by a new quartet. 








The GRAMOPHONE 


I forget how many months (or is it years?) 
that he has been recording. The gramophone, 
both in and out of inverted commas, main- 
tains its supremacy as being first with the 
news. Kanui and Lula are with us again on 
Parlophone R1957 (2s. 6d.) in My Little 


Grass Shack in Kealakekua and _ Hilo; 
Hanakahi with vocal effects. The latter is 


the better performance and is recommended. 
Talking of guitars, there is a curious record 
from Len Fillis, who with an orchestra gives 
a two-part selection called Songs of Home, 
introducing Love’s Old Sweet Song, The 
Rosary, In an Old-Fashioned Town, Mother 
Machree, The Londonderry Air and Home, 
Sweet Home. A great guitar player in 
favourite tunes, this should be a popular 
record. (Columbia DX645, 4s.) Troise and 
his Mandoliers have also chosen two popular 
tunes for their new record, O Sole Mio and 
Gipsy Moon, the former mostly voice 
(Don Carlos) and the latter is over- 
recorded. (Rex 8318, Is.) Lastly, in this 
section is a record from Cardiff of Scotch 
Broth and Vodka, which certainly taken 
together would make anyone ill for a week. 
However, these choice titles simply cover a 
number of popular Scotch and Russian 
tunes played by the Cardiff Banjo, Mandoline 
and Guitar Band conducted by Edward 
McGrath. A lively affair, but Scotsmen will 
not appreciate it. (Decca F5277, 1s. 6d.) 


Accordeons 

Bobby Brown presents yet another 
accordeon band playing Moonlight Kisses 
and Tiddleywinks. There is a piano, and 
readers will remember the latter number 
in the hands of Bobby Comber last month. 
It is played here as a Veleta and must be 
almost the only recording of that dance. 
(Edison Bell Winner W145, 1s.) Primo 
Seala’s popularity is shown by the issue of 
no less than four records, all Rex, at Is. 
On 8316 are two current hits, Love in Bloom 
and For All We Know; on 8337 are Tina 
and By the Mountains in Spring, which 
contains yodelling and more variety than 
most records of this type; on 8326 is 
the popular T'angoland selection, featuring 
guitars and good vocals, while 8343 is a 
really first-class record called Waltz me 
around, introducing old songs that are 
well worth reviving, such as Swing me 
higher, Obadiah, Oh! Oh! Antonio, and 
We parted on the shore, which Sir Harry 
Lauder sings this month (noticed later). 
The London Piano-Accordeon Band under 
Scott Wood have three records on Regal- 
Zonophone at Is. 6d. On MRI1469 are 
two tunes from “Caravan,” Happy, 
I’m happy and Wine Song, which is 
the better side, the former being unsuited 
to accordeon treatment. Also less well 
known is MR1511 with I’m lonesome for you, 
Caroline (waltz) and When I lost my heart 
(tango), while MR1510 has two popular 
tangos in Tina and There’s no more you can 
say. There are also three records from 
Billy Reid and his Accordeon Band on Decca 
at ls. 6d. In their way these are quite 
outstanding. F5267 has a _ sentimental 
waltz Now we are pals together, but Some- 
where in the Blue Ridge mountains is a 
bright affair. Two famous waltzes are on 
F5269, Lehar’s Gold and Silver and Fetras’ 
Moonlight on the Alster, while F'5250 is yet 
another version of J'angoland, the vocal to 
Play to me, Gipsy being the best I can 
remember. 
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Some people calling themselves — the 
Kerbstone Serenaders play ten tunes in their 
medley Gems of the ’ Kighties from The Blue 
Danube to Glorious Beer. Amongst other 
noises I heard accordeons, voices, a swanee 
whistle, bells, a barrel organ, guitars, 
whistling, and a cinema organ. (Rex 8317, 
1s.) If you were strong enough for last 
month’s offering from Borrah Minnevitch and 
his Mouth Organ Rascals, you will be glad 
to know that their latest performance is of 
Moon Glow and Duke Ellington’s Daybrea/: 
Express. I can only say that this is a 
most painful experience, especially as Moon 
Glow is rather an attractive tune. The train 
business is more suited to them. (Brunswick 
01918, 2s. 6d.) If, however, your love of the 
mouth organ does not extend so far, you may 
be content with some Golden Memories 
provided by the Selma Mouth Organ Band 
conducted again by Profes:or Sayles. These 
gentlemen are assisted by banjo, piano and 
accordeon, and starting at Bray, we end up 
at Armentiéres via Tipperary and Ilkla Moor. 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1482, 1s. 6d.) A rather 
pointless record is that by The Continentals 
playing La Cucaracha, here described as the 
Mexican Cockroach Song, and The Con- 
tinental from “The Gay Divorce.” Abso- 
lutely harmless. (Brunswick 01876, 2s. 6d.) 
On Sterno 1538 (1s. 6d.) is Let’s make love 
(waltz) and T'he Highway (fox-trot), played 
by J. B. Cuvelier’s International Novelty Band. 
The former is simple sentiment and the 
latter is heavily crooned. 

The Kindergarten 

Elsie Carlisle, Eve Becke, Pat Hyde and 
Kitty Masters are here for those who desire 
them—that is, their records. Their baby 
voices whine so poignantly that the devotees 
will just gape in dumb adoration. Miss 
Carlisle, haunted by her man of war, now 
utters There’s no more you can say, and then 
asks Who mniade little boy blue? This latter 
ditty is by the same composer as Little Man, 
you've had « busy day, and should be 
popular. (Decca F5288, ls. 6d.) Another 
record is of One little kiss (‘‘ all I live for ”— 
yes?) and Smoke gets in your eyes. The 
first has an attractive accompaniment. 
(Decca F5289, 1s. 6d.) Miss Becke has 
When he comes home to me and Clutsam’s 
Ma Curly Headed Babby. A long time ago 
Mr. Clutsam, the arranger of “ Lilac Time,” 
wrete a virulent attack on jazz, and I hope 
someone will give him this record for 
Christmas. (Decca F5275, 1s. 6d.) Miss 
Hyde, who indulges in sprechgesang and 
retains the services of Edgar Jackson’s 
Orchestra, also has When he comes home to 
me coupled with He’s the one for me, a tune 
by Ord Hamilton out of ‘Gay Love ’— 
if you will excuse the language of the stud. 
(Parlophone R1953, 2s. 6d.) Miss Masters 
is Out in the cold again, and gives perhaps 
the least offensive version of When he comes 
home to me on Sterno 1526 (1s. 6d.). 


to Jane Froman, who has at least a voice. 
It is indeed an excellent contralto, which 
I shall hope to hear one day in music worthy 
of it. Hear her in A New Moon is over my 
shoulder from the film “‘ Student Tour ” and 
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Lost in a Fog. (Brunswick 01902, 2s. 6d.) 
Another voice is that of Patrick Colbert, 
relegated from the Song department, but 
only temporarily, I hope. He gives good 
performances of Ole Faithful and Rollin’ 
Home, reminding one of Paul Robeson. 
These are on Parlophone R1952 (2s. 6d.). 
A great deal of nonsense has been written 
lately about the Masked Mystery Singer, 
who makes his debut on records with A 
Roving Medley (Decca F5252, 1s. 6d.). There 
is a favuous spoken introduction on the 
record, after which we are treated to some 
quite good singing, and many people will be 
glad to hear Without a Song again. 


Yodelling and Hill-Billies 


George van Dusen has two yodelling 
records. It is difficult to avoid monotony 
in these simple songs and endless repetition 
is necessary for the filling of a ten-inch side, 
but Mr. van Dusen is so well known that I 
will just list his titles. On 8321 is The 
Yodelling Banjo Player and It’s holiday 
time again, and on 8061 is Murphy’s Wedding 
Day and The Warbling Yodeller. Both Rex 
at Is. The Texas Drifter yodels rather 
quaintly in two hill-billies called Happy 
Days and Hobo’s Lullaby on Decca F5264 
(1s. 6d.), while Mare Williams returns with 
The Old Chisholm Trail and Roy Bean on 
Decca F5265 (1s. 6d.). 








A Few Favourites 

Les Allen, the pride of Toronto, sings J 
saw stars and Ole Faithful. Mr. Allen does 
possess a voice, only we are never allowed to 
hear it ; there is a glimpse of it in this record 
justifying the description “ baritone.” 
(Columbia DB1469, 2s. 6d.) Bing Crosby’s 
new record is of The Moon was Yellow and 
Two Cigarettes in the Dark, notable for the 
inclusion of a harp in the accompaniment. 
(Brunswick 01874, 2s. 6d.) The Street 
Singer is pathetic (take it which way you 
like) in J love you truly and Just a poor 
street singer on Decca F5248 (ls. 6d.), 
while on F5292 (ls. 6d.) he sings Your 
Favourites, full measure for the fans. Greta 
Keller, although failing to repeat the 
success of Lamplight, shows some discretion 
in her choice of titles, which this month are 
Give me a heart to sing to and A little ramble 
in the Springtime with you, partly in German. 
(Decca F5281, 1s. 6d.) Bobby Howes is 
here in a couple of numbers from the film 
“ Over the Garden Wall,” Wrap yourself in 
cotton wool and Why wasn’t I told? with a 
vocal trio on Columbia DB1459 (2s. 6d.). 
Noel Coward has joined the crooners this 
month and will doubtless be heard in 
many a Mayfair boudoir. On B8237 he 
sings Love in Bloom and Fare Thee Well, 
while on B8234 are two of his own numbers, 
Most of Every Day and I travel alone, the 
old formula wearing a little thin. Both 
H.M.V. at 2s. 6d. Nowadays Layton and 
Johnstone come almost as a relief and 
I warmly recommend their record of For 
All We Know and Say It, which is beauti- 
fully done. (Columbia DB1460, 2s. 6d.) 
On DB1470 is What a little moonlight can do 
and Looking for a little bit of blue, both from 
‘** Roadhouse,” while on DB1472 Turner 
Layton sings There’s no more you can say 
and Smoke gets in your eyes. The former 
has a chorus in French and the record is 
recommended. Both Columbias at 2s. 6d. 
Morton Downey has J saw stars and Love 
is the thing on Rex 8339 (1s.). Comment is 
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Welcome Back 

A special word for Violet Loraine, now 
touring with George Robey in the new 
‘“‘ Bing Boys.” Her singing of What a little 
moonlight can do is a joy—another triumph 
of human personality over the machine. 
On the back is a poor song called Don’t you 
cry when we say good-bye. (Decca F5266, 
ls. 6d.) The moonlight song is also done 
by Jack Hulbert assisted by Eddie and Rex, 
and backed with Who’s been polishing the 
Sun? Mr. Hulbert’s asides lift the record 
out of the rut. (H.M.V. B8238, 2s. 6d.) 

It is some time since we had a record from 
Maurice Elwin. Here he is in Kern’s 
delightful They didn’t believe me and If you 
were the only girl in the world, most appro- 
priate in the month which brings back 
Violet Lorraine. Congratulations to Mr. 
Elwin and Linda Faire, who assists, for 
singing something worth-while. (Rex 8338, 
1s.) 
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Jack Hulbert 


Lesser Lights 


Edward Malloy has quite a pleasant voice, 
not unlike that of Leslie Hutchinson, and to 
those who like that sort of thing I commend 
his singing of P.S. I Love You and Somebody 
cares for me, on Sterno 1525 (1s. 6d.). Jack 
Fulton, formerly with Paul Whiteman, sings 
Two Cigarettes in the Dark and One Night 
of Love to a very pleasant accompaniment on 
Decca F5222 (1s. 6d.), and Ray Warren gives 

«a passable imitation of Bing Crosby in Keep 

me in your dreams and Say It on Decca 
F5255 (1s. 6d.). One of the few people in 
this class showing any semblance of style is 
Brian Lawrence, who on Decca F5240 
(1s. 6d.) sings Carry me back to the lone 
prairie and The Lights are low, the Music is 
sweet, the former with Fred Hartley’s Quintet 
and the latter with a scratch band. The 
record is worth having for the accompani- 
ments alone. Helen Morgan is most peculiar 
in a song called Sand in my shoes, from the 
film ‘‘ Convention Girl,” and When he comes 
home to me. Some people will like this. 
(Brunswick 01917, 2s. 6d.) 

I can tell you nothing about Phil Regan, 
except that the sex is male, although it 
might need more than his voice to convince 
some. He is heard in J only have eyes for you 
from the film “ Dames” and My Journey’s 
End on Regal-Zono. MR1491 (1s. 6d.). George 
Barclay turns up again in The Champagne 
Waltz, which is not very good, and Then I'll 
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be tired of you, a competent piece of crooning. 
The accompaniments are by Archie Alex- 
ander and the Prince’s Restaurant Orchestra, 
and the record is Regal-Zono. MR1490 
(1s. 6d.). 


The Oh So Sweet Harmony 


Admirers of the Carlyle Cousins, who, 
incidentally, are all properly trained singers, 
which makes their present position so 
pathetic, will be glad to have America 
Calling, a two-part selection of hits, in which 
they are assisted by Quaglino’s Quartet on 
Decca F5276 (1s. 6d.). The Three Ginx are 
back again on Rex 8328 (ls.) with Ole 
Faithful and Whistle my love, and some new- 
comers are The Tunetwisters in J saw stars and 
By the great horn spoon. This is the usual 
cross between the Revellers and the Mills 
Brothers. (Brunswick 01912, 2s. 6d.) 


plays a rather fierce selection from “ Yes, 
Madam,” on Parlophone R1954 (2s. 6d.), and 
Jack Wilson has a second Modern Medley on 
Regal-Zono. MR1499 (ls. 6d.). There are 
three tunes a side, and the record should be 
popular, especially as Mr. Wilson is a regular 
broadcaster to the Midland Region with his 
Versatile Five. The fiddlers are completely 
silent, and we are bundled willy-nilly into 
the cinema, where I am afraid we shall 
remain for some considerable time. Most 
important here is the reappearance of Jesse 
Crawford on Decca F5221 (ls. 6d.). The 
registration in Just a-wearyin’ for you and 
I love you truly is commendably clean, and 
the recording is so meticulous that in places 
the manipulation of the stops is audible. 
Quentin Maclean is one of the greatest 
organists in London and a first-rate musician 
who must not be judged solely on his work 
at the Elephant. Those who like the music 
of Eric Coates on the organ will jump at this 
record of With Eric Coates through London 
on Columbia DB1457 (2s. 6d.). Harold 
Ramsay is heard on the “ mighty Wurlitzer” 
at the Granada, Tooting, in Love in Bloom 
and 7'wo Cigarettes in the Dark, but readers 
must be warned that this record is mostly 
vocal, and super-crooning at that. (Parlo- 
phone R1972, 2s. 6d.) Marcel Palotti 
plays Rubinstein’s Melody in F (Op. 3, 
No. 1) and the third Liebestrawme Nocturne 
of Liszt. I should like to hear some of 
Rubinstein’s other melodies and the other 
two nocturnes (one of which was recently 
recorded by Niedzielski). This is a luscious 
recording and commendably free from 
sentimentality. (Parlophone R1958, 2s. 6d.) 
One does not associate the music of Roger 
Quilter with the cinema, but Sidney Torch 
plays an admirable selection from the 
incidental music to ‘‘ Where the Rainbow 
Ends ” on the organ of the Regal, Edmonton. 
A topical record. (Columbia DX647, 4s.) 
Terance Casey at the Regent, Brighton, 
gives Fifty Years of Song on H.M.V. 
C2703 (4s.), a straightforward medley. 
Lastly comes Reginald Dixon from Black- 
1 in a real orgy of hits. There are two 
records of Di and, with three tunes a 
side. I congratulate Mr. Dixon forthe 
quite extraordinary vitality of his , per- 
formance, a rare quality where the cinema- 
organ is concerned. (Regal-Zonophone 
1497-8, 1s. 6d. each.) A novelty is 
W. S. Main and his Sleigh Bells, heard in 
The Skaters’ Waltz and Horatio Nicholls’ 
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First Waltzes on Decca F5273 (1s. 6d.). 
The lack of solo pianists is mitigated (?) by 
records of the Three Virtuosos and The 
Eight Piano Symphony directed by Bruce 
Merryl. The first play Sparks and Ballet 
Girls, somewhat heavy-footed these, on 
Parlophone R1956 (2s. 6d.). The only 
artistic performance of more than two 
pianos that I can remember was a recording 
by the Kotanyi Trio, issued by Parlophone 
in 1928. This playing had point, but it is 
difficult to see the value of Speak Easy and 
Rollin’ Home as played by the Eight Piano 
Symphony. The whole character of the 
first number is destroyed and, so far as I can 
hear, other instruments are employed. It 
should be noted that this is presented by the 
Bernstein Theatres. (Columbia DB1464, 
2s. 6d.) A late arrival is a record of Love 
in Bloom and I only have eyes for you played 
by Victor Arden and Phil Ohman, the 
American piano duettists, on Brunswick 
01878 (2s. 6d.). A rather flippety-floppety 
performance. . 
The Limit 

“If among the angels, mother you should 
see, Ask her if she'll come down again to 
poor dear Daddy and me.” This is a sample 
from Skylark sung by Master Joe Petersen 
on Rex 8320 (1s.). The reverse contains 
That old-fashioned mother of mine, and both 
have an organ accompaniment. Obviously 
a popular record. So also will be Master 
Billy Hill in A Collier’s Child or Why have 
I no daddy? coupled with What a wonderful 
friend is mother on Regal-Zonophone MR1496 
(1s. 6d.), but the voice does not compare 
with that of Petersen. Last month we had 
the first cinema-organ record of Tiger Rag, 
and now we go one better with a performance 
on a solo accordeon by Cabrelli. The thing 
simply cannot be done, but Canadian 
Capers on the back is quite a tour de force. 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1484, 1s. 6d.) 


For You to Choose 


When the Editor read my original review 
of Leslie Hutchinson’s performance of 
Sanderson’s As I sit here, it was suggested 
that the points raised could be more properly 
treated in an article, which I shall hope to 
write for the January issue. It is impossible 
to comment briefly on this record, and I 
crave the indulgence of readers for the 
delay. Please hear it and let me know what 
you think about it, but please also hear 
Gracie Fields in The House is Haunted on 
H.M.V. B8233 (2s. 6d.), about which I shall 
also have a good deal to say next month. 
Mr. Hutchinson’s record is Parlophone 
R1950 (2s. 6d.), the reverse being Noel 
Coward’s J travel alone. On R1971 (2s. 6d.) 
is Smoke gets in your eyes and I saw stars. 
Gracie Fields’ comedy is disappointing this 
month. On the back of The House is 
Haunted is How changed is the old place now, 
while on B8243 (2s. 6d.) is the best per- 
formance of Love in Bloom coupled with 
I taught her how to play Br-oop, Br-oop. 








Bransby Williams recites two monologues 
by Albert Chevalier and Alfred West called 
An Old Bachelor and A Fallen Star. A 
great actor. (Columbia DX642, 4s.) 
William McCulloch will amuse those who can 
understand Scotch in The Pensioner on 
Columbia DB1463 (2s. 6d.). Sandy Powell 
left me without a smile in Sandy’s Honey- 
moon, and John Tilley is not up to his usual 
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standard. Respectively Rex 8324 (1s.) and 
Columbia DX648 (4s.). Mr. Tilley’s titles 
are The Mayor and The Scoutmaster. 
All Sorts 

Frank Crumit paddles his way through a 
Harry von Tilzer Medley on Decca F5257 
(1s. 6d.)—a pleasant record. Tessie O’Shea 
and Ben: Malone have fifteen tunes in 
Veterans of Songland on Decca F5274 
(1s. 6d.). Another Veterans of Songland is 
that of Larry Brennan and the Winter 
Gardens Dance Band playing in the Tower 
at Blackpool with Reginald Dixon at the 
organ. Readers know what to expect 
here. (Regal-Zonophone MR1512, 1s. 6d.) 
Charles Penrose and Kaye Connor laugh 
their way through Our Albert’s Accordeon 
on Columbia DB1461, but this lacks the 
spontaneity of the Parlophone Laughing 
Records. The reverse is Mr. Penrose in 
Jolly Coppers on Parade. Frank Luther 
sings I’m Popeye the sailor man (mostly 
about spinach) and Peg Leg Jack, a hill- 
billy type of song, on Decca F5259 (1s. 6d.). 
Douglas Byng records two of his songs from 
“Hi Diddle Diddle” on Decca F5249 
(1s. 6d.), Lizzie the pre-War Flivver and 
Miss Otis Regrets, a strange choice for Mr. 
Byng. Bertha Willmott has a solo record 
on Columbia DB1471 (2s. 6d.), singing 
Up Aroun’ the ole North Pole and What can 
you give a nudist? The former is foolish 
and the latter has been done better before. 
I hope Miss Willmott will give us that 
excellent song about the girl who missed her 
junction ; she does it perfectly and it ought 
to be recorded. Fred and Harry are rather 
feeble on Regal-Zonophone MR1481 (1s. 6d.) 
in When the rich man drives by and Tales of 
London Life, but the B.B.C. Music Hall 
Series is continued on Regal-Zonophone 
MR1479 (1s. 6d.) by Tessa Deane, John 
Rorke, Bertha Willmott and Denis O’Neil, 
the songs being I’°ll be your sweetheart, 
Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road, When 
the fields are white with daisies and The 
Mansion of Aching Hearts. Sir Harry 
Lauder’s new record is sure to go into many 
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homes both sides of the Tweed. He sings 
two infectious songs called We parted on the 
shore and It’s a fine thing to sing on H.M.V. 
DB4028 (6s.). Fred Vernon and Roy 
Barbour both do Stanley Holloway’s mono- 
logues about The Lion and Albert and With 
her head tucked underneath her arm. Both 
reasonably good, but not much like Mr. 
Holloway. Numbers, Decca F5295 (1s. 6d.) 
and Rex 8342 (1s.). People who have been 
anxious about Dick Henderson will be glad 
to see him here singing Live and let live and 
I want to hear those old-time melodies again 
on Regal-Zonophone MR1489 (1s. 6d.), but 
we miss his Yorkshire patter, which would 
have been welcome in place of the usual 
interlude by the band. 

Specialities 

Another descriptive ballad from Columbia 
on DX597 (4s.). This time it is Love’s old 
sweet song, sung by Catherine Stewart (a 
glorious contralto), while the story is in the 
hands of Mary Jerrold, Hubert Harben and 
Lawrence Anderson. Columbia DB1466 
(2s. 6d.) is called a Birthday Record. On it 
Raymond Newell sings Many Happy Returns 
of the Day, and Francis Key sings that 
superb song I’m twenty-one to-day, both with 
Chorus and Orchest 2. If you like to have 
an aviary in the drawing-room, you will like 
Provol’s Golden Birds—canaries singing to 
the strains of The Blue Danube and the 
Glow Worm Idyll. Naturally in all bird 
records it does not matter a hoot what 
music is played, and nu one must suppose 
that these birds sing any tune at all. (Decca 
F5263, 1s. 6d.) 

A medley of darkie songs will please many, 
to whom I recommend Decca K742 (2s. 6d.), 
on which is Hear those darkies singing by 
some folk calling themselves Men About 
Town aided by a piano and abetted by 
Zorah Layman. There are thirteen tunes, 
mostly by Stephen Foster, and the whole 
business is carried through with complete 
assurance. On Regal-Zonophone MR1486 
(1s. 6d.) you can eavesdrop on Christmas 
Eve in Casey Court and hear the Casey Kids 
enjoying themselves with a _barrel-organ 
and George Buck. This record retains the 
requisite atmosphere throughout, as well as 
some honest sentiment. We finish a month 
of some 200 records with a bit of everything 
—at least, nearly everything and quite 
enough for most of us—The Rex Review of 
1934, compered by Jack Payne, and intro- 
ducing Maurice Elwin, Jay Wilbur, Primo 
Seala and Harry Robbins, Joe Petersen and 
Charles Smart, Phyllis Robbins and Bobbie 
Comber, whose interruptions bring the 
record to life. (Rex 8336, 1s.) 

From Ireland 

Regal-Zonophone have added six more 
records of Irish songs to their recent supple- 
ment. They are much better sung than the 
others. Most of them are traditional and 
are of the narrative type. Three records 
are by Barney O’Leary. On MRI1463 is 
Sweet Belle Mahone and The Ould Irish 
Cabin on the Hill. On MRI166 is The 
Shepherd’s Boy and Kathleen. On MR1464 
is The Thirty-two Counties and Let me 
carry your Cross for Ireland, Lord. The 
other three records are by Sam Carson. 
On MR1465 is The Inniskilling Dragoon and 
Mrs. McGraw. On MR1461 is The Shank- 
hill Road Heroes and Derry’s Walls. On 
MR1462 is The Ould Lammas Fair and Wire 
in, my lads. Recommended to all Irishmen. 
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Brunswick’s new “ Survey of Modern Rhythm” Album 


Another grand recording by Ellington 


: Christmas novelty by Whiteman 


and Teagarden on H.M.V. : : The solution to Regal competition : : 
Smart “ St. Louis” by the Dorseys : : The charm of Venuti 


look at the December record lists 
and you'll darned soon know. 

The current supplements contain over 
350 new records—nearly 750 sides. The only 
thing that surprises me is that there are not 
more. If you could see the piles of boxes 
in which I am submerged you would think 
there were more like seven thousand than 
seven hundred. 

Of course it will be quite impossible for 
me to deal adequately with all of those 
belonging to this section, in fact, I shall 
have to omit even a mention of many, but 
here goes with a heigh-ho to see what some 
at any rate are all about. 

* * * 


HRISTMAS is coming, and if you 
don’t believe it from me, take a 


One of the most interesting new issues is 
the “Short Survey of Modern Rhythm on 
Brunswick Records.” 

This is an album of eight discs (sixteen 
sides) compiled by Leonard Hibbs, Editor 
of that concise little monthly, the “* Gramo- 
phone Record.” 

Mr. Hibbs was inspired to produce this 
album partly in order that there should be 
made available a number of older and newer 
hot recordings, many of which would other- 
wise never have got further than the shell 
store, and partly to give us as far as he could 
with the material at his disposal an outline 
of the evolution of hot music over the last 
seven years or so. 

The records can be obtained separately 
at the usual price of 2s. 6d., -but if you like 
to buy the lot for a guinea (and they are all 
worth having), you get for the extra shilling 
a handsome album to keep them in and a 
most interesting book on hot music generally 
and the album records in particular. Most 
of the book is written by Leonard Hibbs, and 
a thoroughly good job he has made of it. 
There are also an introduction by my good 
friend Spike Hughes, extracts from a lengthy 
article by R. D. Darrell, which appeared 
in the American publication ‘“ Disques,” 
and a brief review on the records by myself. 
The book can be purchased separately for a 
shilling from any Brunswick dealer, and for 
the time being I must ask you to accept it in 
lieu of further criticism here. If I have 
space next month, I will endeavour to tell 
you something about the records. Mean- 
while, here is the list of them : 


Fletcher Henderson’s Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Hot Mustard (Henderson) 
Louis Armstrong with Jack Winn and His 
Dallas Dandies (Am. N.) 
Melancholy (Bloom and Melrose) 
(No. 1 and 2—Bruns. 02001). 


Luis Russell and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Case on dawn (Williams) 
Chocolate Dandies (The) (Am. N.) 
Straddle the fence (v) (Calloway) 
(Nos. 3 and 4—02002). 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Harlem flat blues (Ellington) 
Paducah (Redman) 
(Nos. 5 and 6—02003). 


Mills’ Blue Rhythm Band (Am. N.) 
Moanin’ (White) 
Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Harlem speaks (Ellington) 
(Nos. 7 and 8—02004). 


_ GRAMOPHONE RECORDS | 
MAKE 


Ideal Xmas Gifts 


Henry Allen—Coleman Hawkins and their 
Orchestra (Am. N.) 
The river's taking care of me (v by Henry 
Allen) (Adams and Greer) 
Eddie Condon’s Orchestra (Am.) 
Home Cooking (Condon) 
(Nos. 9 and 10—02005) 


Eddie Condon’s Orchestra (Am.) 
The Eel (Freeman) 
Dorsey Bros. Orchestra (Am.) 
Judy (Carmichael) 
(Nos. 11 and 12—02006). 


Wing Mannone and His Orchestra ( Am.) 
Send Me (Mannone) 
Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Solitude (Ellington) 
(Nos. 13 and 14—02007). 


The two remaining sides (02000) are 
example records to support Mr. Hibbs’ 
arguments, and consist of excerpts from 





recordings of Jack Teagarden, Louis Arm- 
strong, Joe Venuti, the Venuti-Lang All Star 
Band, etc. 

* - * 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Saddest Tale (Ellington) 

Moon Glow (Hudson and De Lange) 

(Brunswick 01901). 

Saddest Tale has to be heard. It is not 
music to be explained in a few words. Here 
we have the real Ellington, the Ellington 
that came to our minds when he tried to 
convey his feelings to us by saying “ the 
characteristic music of my race has been 
forged from the very white heat of our 
sorrows, and from our gropings after some- 
thing tangible in the primitiveness of our 
lives in the early days of our American 
occupation.” There is no spectre of Tin- 
Pan Alley looming in the background of 
Saddest Tale. It is a picture of the negro, 
pure and simple, painted for us by that 
master brush, Duke Ellington’s Orchestra ; 
and a fascinating picture it is for any who 
can approach it with understanding. 

Moon Glow, as Ellington interprets it, is 
charming. The unanimity of thought in 
that band is amazing, and there is more than 
one thrill to be had from the exquisite 
playing, remarks which apply equally to 
Ellington’s Solitude in the aforementioned 
* Brunswick Survey ” Album. 


* * * 


“Fats ’’ Waller and His Buddies (Am. N.) 

Won't you get off it, please ? 

Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Christmas night in Harlem (v by Jack 

Teagarden) 
(H.M.V. B6549). 

H.M.V. certainly found a good sample of 
the exuberant “ Fats ’’ when they unearthed 
this particular sample from their archives. 
A pleasant little snatch of melody, it has by 
good solos and an ensemble with the right 
spirit been built up into three minutes of 
just what swing music should be. The 
Buddies of those days certainly had an atmo- 
sphere of their own. 

You will probably be surprised to find 
Whiteman put out by H.M.V. under their 
hot heading, but there are adequate reasons. 
The main one is Jack Teagarden, who you 
may remember had a short spell with the 
band. He is responsible for quite a lot 
of the record. We are given our first intro- 
duction to him as he rolls around the streets 
on Christmas night, drunkenly crying 
* Hallelujah.” You will go a long way before 
you will hear anything more gorgeously 
miserable. Meeting his pal (Johnny Mercer) 
apparently cheers him up a bit, and after 
some back-chat he proceeds to sing before 
treating us to a sample of his trombone. 

The band may not be the last word in 
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style, but the playing is bright and musicianly, 
and there is plenty of entertainment value 
in the presentation. In fact it is such a 
jolly sort of record that even if someone less 
capable than Teagarden had been playing 
his part it would probably have sold well. 
It is a good number and its title alone 
makes it a seasonable novelty. 


a = * 
Joe Venuti and His Blue Four 
Teatime (Venuti) 


(Regal-Zono. MR1508). 

This is the last of the three titles made by 
the ‘“‘ Four” at the session in London, the 
first two of which were dealt with on 
page 225 last month. The personnel is the 
same except that the saxophone (Barrigo) is 
omitted. 

Teatime is Venuti’s own composition and 
a haunting little melody it is. He plays the 
first chorus sweetly, after which the tempo 
is quickened for a single string solo by 
Frank Victor, before returning to Venuti. 
All round, a perfectly delightful performance 
that for charm compares more than favour- 
ably with anything the American Blue Four 
did. The backing is mentioned under 
“ Instrumental ” on page 277. 


* * * 


Frankie Trumbauer and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Manhattan Rag (Carmichael) (v by Trum- 

bauer) 

Baby, wont you please come home? 

(Parlo. R1978). 

No need to say much about these, as you 
will know the sort of thing from past 
experience when I tell you that both sides 
belong to the 1929-30 period—the former 
made slightly prior to the J like that (R714) 
and Shiv’ry Stomp (R511) sessions, the 
latter between the How am I to know? 
(R615) and Happy Feet (R701) dates. Both 
sides are excellent samples of the sort of 
thing Trum was doing at the time—neat 
arrangements, musicianly ensemble and 
interesting work by the numerous stars who 
made up the combination. 


* * » 


Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra (Am.) 
St. Louis Blues (Handy) 
Basin St. Blues (Williams) (v by Bob 
Crosby). 

St. Louis Blues is more by way of being 
smart and amusing than a milestone in the 
serious evolution of hot music. It gets at 
least one of its effects by kidding you. They 
start a fade-out to make you think it is 
finishing, and just as you get up to switch 
off the deuce of a drum-break hits you in 
the ear and off it all goes again. 

There is no more a sensible reason for this 

than there is for Tom Dorsey’s trombone 
cadenza at the end, and both stunts are 
just screwy ways of doing something different 
and unexpected to sell the record. I do not 
mind admitting that they get away with it 
with me. But then screwy things often 
amuse me, particularly when they are witty. 
I revel in the screwy American comedy 
acts they have at the Palladium. There was 
one, Herman Timberg and company, in the 
new Crazy Show—which reminds me to tell 
you not on any account to miss it. If it does 
not strike you as being glorious fun the whole 
while, it will just be because you are too 
dumb to find anything funny. 
' Basin St. Blues is merely a bad plagiarism, 
made no better by the shabby harmonised 
vocal background, of the delightful Parlo- 
phone record by the Charleston Chasers. 
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Lew Stone and His Band 
That’s a plenty (Pollack) 
Garden of Weed (Foresythe) 

(Decca F5271). 


Faster, faster (Ellis). 
Speak Easy (Murphy, Simon and Ellis) 
(Decca F5243). 

Stanley Black’s arrangement and the 
grand playing have made a wonderful record 
of That's a plenty. Here are swing and 
style such as even Lew Stone has seldom 
produced. The passage by the sax section 
towards the end is superb. And what a tune 
to go to town with, but then it always has 
been, ever since, and probably before, the 
Miff Mole recording on Parlophone. 

Reggie Foresythe’s Garden of Weed is 
rather more serious stuff, but I think you 
will like it. Lew Stone has wisely refrained 
from playing any of those tricks which he 
perpetrated with such unfortunate results 
on Foresythe’s Serenade to a Wealthy Widow. 

Faster, faster is from “Streamline.” 
Typical Cochran smart revue material, it is 
a satirical rebuke to the modern craze for 
speed. The unusual feature is that while 
it is all in dance rhythm the tempo quickens 
as it proceeds, building up atmosphere until 
it finally reaches its climax. The idea and 
treatment are both good, but this record is 
not assisted by Harry Berlys’. way of speaking 
the dialogue. His voice sounds affected 
and fails to provide the urge and excitement 
necessary to back up the music. 

Although labelled Rumba, Speak Easy 
is actually a Bolero. There have been few 
records with more atmosphere or played 
in more correctly native style. When Lew 
Stone does anything unusual he certainly 
does it well and properly. 

* * * 


The Six Swingers 

Your mother’s son-in-law (v) (Holener and 
Nichols) 

I'm walking the chalk line (v) (Holener and 
Nichols) 
(Regal-Zono. MR1468). 

When’s it coming round to me (v) (Carr and 
Bryant) 

Hotcha Razz-ma-tazz (v) (Razaf) 
(Regal-Zono. MR1509). 

This record comes as the crowning blow 
to all those dear old darlings who for years 
have been trying to tell us that hot music 
was dying. 

As a matter of fact it is to-day just 
becoming alive for the first time. Hitherto 
it has been supported only by fans, but the 
number of hot records this month, and more 
particularly the general trend recently of 
the broadcasts, show that the public is at last 
becoming hot-minded, and when records 
like these start coming out of London studios, 
one can feel that at last there really is hope 
for British dance music. 

The two titles on MR1468 are the subject 
of an interesting competition being run by 
our contemporary, The Melody Maker. 
Whoever can guess the personnel of the com- 
bination stands a chance of winning a twenty 
guinea radiogram, free of charge. 

Here is my guess :—Max Goldberg (trumpet 
and mellophone), Lew Davis (trombone), 
Fred Gardner (sax and clarinet), Geo. Scott- 
Wood (piano), Max Bacon (drums), Dick 
Ball (bass) and Sam Browne (vocalist). 
Unfortunately it cannot help you to win the 
radiogram, as the competition closes to-day 
(December Ist), but it will give you an idea 
what to expect of the record. It would 
hardly have been possible to get a better 
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bunch of hot boys, and they have obviously 
been given a free hand to do their stuff. | 
sus ect George Scott-Wood of being re- 
sponsible for arranging so well the ensemble 


passages. 
* * * 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Blue Minor 
On the sunny side of the street (v by Tait 
Jordan 


) 
(Brunswick 01915). 

A band that can make you forget the 
ancestry and origin of tunes like On the 
sunny side of the street by jus’ muggin’ lightly 
wid ’em is a band to be noted. And you'll 
want to note it still further when you hear 
Blue Minor with its neat routine and easy 
swing. It is one of these natural sort of things 
that you cannot get away from. And who 
the heck wants to ? 

The band is now playing in the Savoy 
Ballroom, New York. 


* * * 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings (Am.) 
Tin Roof Blues 


Panama 
(Brunswick 01910). 

Anyone so bold as to adopt a famous old 
name like New Orleans Rhythm Kings has 
got to live up to it, and this outfit hardly 
succeeds. The numbers are good enough, 
and I seem to recognise Wingy Mannone, 
but somehow—well there’s something lacking. 
Perhaps it is the Dixieland flavour that 
does not go well with me. Perhaps it is the 
solos. They are not so hot after the first 
blush, and even the good ensemble behind 
them cannot hide the fact. And yet the 
records have swing. So what ? 

* * * 


Harry Roy and His Orchestra 
Casa Loma Stomp (Gifford) 
Chinatown (Schwarz) and Limehouse 
Blues (Braham) 
(Parlophone R1948). 
If ever a tune were ideal for any particular 
band, Casa Loma is for Harry Roy’s. A good 
hot stomp that needs to be put over with a 
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BEST of 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 


Baby, won’t you please come home? and 
Manhattan Rag by Frankie Trumbauer 
and His Orchestra (Parlo. R1978). 

Blue minor and On the sunny side by Chick 
Webb and His Orchestra (Bruns. 01915). 

I’m walkin’ the chalk line and Your Mother’s 
son-in-law by The Six Swingers (Regal- 
Zono. 1468). 

Moon Glow and Saddest Tale by Duke 
Ellington (Bruns. 01901). 

St. Louis Blues by The Dorsey Brothers’ 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01892). 

Teatime by Joe Venuti and His Blue Four 
(Regal-Zono. MR1508). 

That’s a plenty by Lew Stone and His Band 
(Decca F5271). 

Won’t you get off it, please? by ‘“ Fats” 

.  Waller’s Buddies (H.M.V. B6549). 

Survey of Modern Rhythm Album (Bruns. 
02000-02007). 





HOT NOVELTIES. 

Christmas night in Harlem, Paul Whiteman 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6549). 
Orient Express by Robert Garden and His 

Orchestra (H.M.V. B6539). 
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bang is just the thing for this ebullient 
bunch, and that is what Casa Loma Stomp is. 
The coupling is a reissue, so we need not 
say more about it. 
* * * 


Isham Jones and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Sweet Sue (Young) 
I found a new baby (Williams) 
(Bruns. 01894). 
Although I think it would be better if 
‘* commercial bands ”’ left hot music to those 
who specialise in it, I confess to being sur- 
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prised that Isham Jones puts up such a good 
show. The arrangement of Sweet Sue is very 
pleasant. 

* * * 


Robert Garden and His Orchestra 

Orient Express (Mohr) 

(H.M.V. B6539). 

Orient Express is one of those very 
bright and very fast ‘‘commercial hot” 
affairs which should enjoy a huge sale with 
the great B.P. No one could say the band 
is sleepy or lacks technique. 





Instrumental 


Regal-Zono. present Venuti’s first violin solo 
Piano wizardry by Art Tatum : : Jerry Moore wasted : : Another bright one by 
Harry Roy’s Tiger-Ragamuffins : : Clever novelty by Minnevitch’s Mouth-organs 


ONGRATULATIONS again this 
month to live wire Alex Kraut for 
giving us Romantic Joe, the first and 
only violin solo to be recorded by 
Joe Venuti (Regal-Zono. MRI1508). The 
piano accompaniment is by Arthur Young. 
This is “legit’’ stuff and ought to be 
dealt with elsewhere, but as I took the review 
copy for the other side, if I don’t mention it 
no one else can. All I can say is that if you 
think Venuti just a hot fiddler hear Romantic 
Joe and be confounded. It is delightful. 


More of Art Tatum’s (Am. N.) wonderful 
piano-playing is to be heard in his new solos, 
Emaline and After you've gone on Bruns. 
01862, and on 01877 The Shout and Moon 
Glow. His imagination and technique are 
just ashame. Some say he has too much of 
both and that in consequence his music is 
too elaborate to be good jazz. Well, it may 
be so, but he can come and play for my 
birthday parties as often as he likes. I 
place him as second only to Earl Hines; in 
fact possibly better to-day as the fifty-seven 
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the MONTH 


DANCE BANDS. 
See Reviews on pages 278, 279 and 280. 





VOCAL. 


Alexander’s Ragtime Band by the Boswell 
Sisters (Bruns. 01893). 

From Monday on by Red McKenzie and 
the Six Spirits of Rhythm (Bruns. 01891). 

I can’t give you anything but love, intro. : 
Ain’t Misbehavin’ by Pat Hyde (Parlo. 
R1973). 


Miss Otis Regrets and My Headache by The 
Mills Brothers (Bruns. 01887). 


Motherless Child by Lee Wiley (Bruns. 
01916). 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


After you’ve gone and Emaline (piano solos) 
by Art Tatum (Bruns. 01862). 


Moon Glow and The Shout (piano solos) by 
Art Tatum (Bruns. 01877). 


BOLERO. 
Speak Easy by Lew Stone and His Band 
(Decca F5243). 





varieties have gone off a bit lately. And 
all this from a coloured man who is practic- 
ally stone blind. 


Coming back to this side of the Pond, one 
finds the English pianist Jerry Moore playing 
on Parlo. R1962 I never had a chance and 
I'll string along with you. 

If ever there were a tragedy this is it. 
Jerry is perhaps the most advanced hot 
solo pianist we have in this country, but he 
might be Mr. Smith of Wigan for all you 
hear of it on these records. All he does is 
just play pretty with a couple of worthless 
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(for his ability) commercial ditties. What 
a waste! ‘ 


After this sad disappointment, it is a 
welcome change to come to Harry Roy’s 
Tiger-Ragamuffins—still Ivor Moreton and 
Dave Kaye with Joe Daniels (drums) and 
Arthur Calkin (bass)—doing their stuff on 
Parlo. R1970 in a medley of Margie, Avalon, 
How’m I doin’, Jealous, Whispering and 
Poor Butterfly. As usual all this may not do 
much to maintain the best traditions of hot 
music, but it has a kick in it and is a good 
entertainment for a few minutes’ relaxation, 
certainly better than the smug _preten- 
tiousness of the rhythmless J only have eyes 


for you and Love in bloom by the duettists 


Phil Ohman and Victor Arden (Am.) (Bruns. 
01878), who could do worse than retire 
gracefully to farm and chickens while the 
going’s good. 


If you like novelties for the sake of them 
try Daybreak Express and Moon Glow by 
Borrah Minnevitch and his Mouth-organ 
Rascals (Am.) (Bruns. 01918). If you heard 
Ellington’s Daybreak Express (H.M.V. 
B6468) you will wonder that any other 
outfit should have attempted it. When you 
hear what Minnevitch does with it, and on 
mouth-organs, you will be more amazed. 
And these boys know some hot licks, too. 


Last, but not least, in this section Sol 
Hoopii and his Novelty Quartet (Am.) send 
you a very acceptable Xmas gift from 
Hawaii—/ want someone to love me (coupled 
with the waltz, Okaka Falls) on Bruns. 01905. 


More by the Boswells and the Mills Brothers 
Lee Wiley may be a sensation : : Pat Hyde in a delightful revival : : 


“Red” 


McKenzie joins “ The Spirits of Rhythm” 


which would be ideal Xmas fare even 

if they had nothing more to recom- 
mend them than the fact that these two 
famous American vocal groups provide the 
sort of thing that appeals to practically every 
shade of taste. 


HE Boswell Sisters and the Mills 
Brothers both give us new records 


The Boswells(Am.), with the incomparable 
assistance of the Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra, 
do on Bruns. 01893 the evergreen Alexander's 
Ragtime Band, and I need only say that it is 
as good as their previously released (on 
Brunswick 01362) Doggone, I’ve done it, which 
is reissued as the coupling. 


In addition to two old favourites, Ida, 
sweet as apple cider and My gal Sal, which 
were put out on Bruns. 01863 last month 
but arrived too late for mention in our 
November number, the Mills Brothers (Am. 
N.) couple this month on 01887 Miss Otis 
Regrets with My Headache. 

Both are the usual sort of Mills Brothers 
stuff, so you will know what to expect— 
except for one thing. If you listen carefully 
to the first chorus of Miss Otis you will 
notice that John Mills’ bass voice seems to 
have a different tone, more the quality of a 
soft bass drum. It is so subtle that I have 
not been able to decide how he does it, but 
does it produce a swing ! 


Brunswick introduce a new American 
Blues singer who may turn into a sensa- 
tional success. Her name is Lee Wiley (Am.) 
and she sings on 01916 Careless Love 
(actually “ Fats ’’ Waller’s Loveless Love) 
and Motherless Child, the latter a number 
of the spiritual type. 

As a broad description I might say that 
Miss Wiley is a cross between Ethel Waters 
and Mildred Bailey. Although this is her 
first solo record to be released here, she has 
already been featured with Johnny Green’s 
Orchestra in Easy come, easy go (Bruns. 
01757) and with the Casa Loma Orchestra in 
A hundred years from to-day (Bruns. 01738). 
And for the benefit of the Brunswick people 
over here, who in their Ballyhoo sheet say 
they know nothing about her, may I add 
that Miss Wiley was once the vocalist in 
Leo Reisman’s band and is part composer 
with Victor Young of numerous numbers, 
including Anytime, any day, anywhere, 
Got the South in my soul, etc. 


It seems I did well when I suggested to 
Pat Hyde that she should record I can’t 
give you anything but love, and. introduce a 
chorus of Ain’t misbehavin’ (Parlo. R1973). 
These two songs were amongst the best of 
their day and would have been worth 
reviving in a far less original and interesting 
manner than that provided by the excellent 
special arrangement Bill Williamson, staff 
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arranger to Lawrence Wright, made for Pat. 
The development of the plot is full of 
unexpected and delectable happenings, but 
it unfolds easily and naturally without any 
suggestion of patchiness or anti-climaxes. 

I wish I could say as much for my idea 
of a vocal version of Bugle Call Rag on the 
other side. This is an unfortunate routine, 
full of unnecessary changes of idea and 
tempo which get nowhere and leave an 
unsatisfied feeling when they are all over. 
The trouble seems to be that Bill misgauged 
the running time and we had to repeat two 
movements to spin out the record. 

But even so this side, like the backing, has 
its attractive aspects. Pat sings with reai 
style and the boys played as they always do, 
like little angels. 

The personnel I used was Fred Gardner 
(sax and clarinet), Cliff Tims, whom I 
would not change now for this class of work 
for all the fiddlers in London, “ Frenchie ”’ 
Sartell, who again does good work on his 
trumpet, young Sam Gelsley on. guitar, 
Don Stutely, the string-bass, and the 
inimitable Arthur Young at the piano. This 
combination is now so satisfactory that 
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I hope to be able to continue using it for 
Pat—with one alteration, but that is a 
secret for the moment. When it does happen 
I think you will agree that I have run 
across another “ find.” 


Some of you may remember I'll be ready 
when the great day comes and My old man on 
Bruns. 01898 (reviewed on p. 411 of THE 
GraMOPHONE for last March) by the Five 
Spirits of Rhythm (Am.), a vocal group with 
guitars, and generally described as a mixture 
of the Mills Brothers and The Three Keys. 

They have come to us again on Bruns. 
01891 in enlarged form as The Six Spirits of 

Rhythm, and with that delightful artist 
Red McKenzie, of Mound City Blue Blowers 
and Celestial Beings (Parlo.) fame, and later 
as a crooner (forgive me “ Red”) with Paul 
Whiteman. Their numbers are As Long 
as I live and From Monday on, the latter 
by Harry Barris and Bing Crosby, and sung 
by them in the good old days with Al Rinker 
as Paul Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys (H.M.V. 
B2779). I think you will like the record, 
particularly Red McKenzie’s and the solo hot 
guitarist’s parts. 





First records of “ Smoke gets in your eyes” 


HERE are quite a few good new 

numbers at the moment, but that 

which looks like being the biggest 

hit of all is Smoke gets in your eyes, a 
lovely melody by the well-known Jerome 
Kern. 

It was featured in the American musical 
comedy, “ Roberta,” and like last month’s 
Heat Wave from “ As thousands cheer,” was 
enjoying a surreptitious vogue with the 
West End dance bands some months ago, 
until the publishers found out what they 
were up to and forbade further performance 
in case it should eventually be decided to 
produce the show over here. As there is 
now apparently no likelihood of this they 
have at last officially launched the song, 
and the first records are on sale to-day. 

You may remember that I mentioned the 
title on p. 106 of THe GramopuHone for last 
August, and promised to tell you as soon as 
it was released where the composer got his 
inspiration from. 

There is probably little need for me to 
redeem this promise. Most of you are likely 
to recognise the number as nothing more 
original than a little ingenious juggling with 
Schumann’s Trdumerei—which, of course, 
always was a delightful melody. 

The dance band records of Smoke gets in 
your eyes—and there are no less than eight of 
them—are by : 

*****Ambrose’s Orch. (v by Elsie Carlisle) 
on Decca F5293 with My old flame ; 
****Hall’s (H.) B.B.C. Dance Orch. (v by 
_ 8 sn a on Col. CB804 with 


oonum’s ‘Casani Club Band (v by Harry 
Bentley) on Sterno 1528 with 
Learning 
****Payne’s "Gack) Band (v by Billy Scott- 
Coomber) on Rex 8330 with Heat 
Wave ; 
****Reisman’s (Leo) Oreh. (Am.) (v_ by 
. Miss Tamara) on Bruns. 01924 with 
My old flame (see Film Tunes on 


p. 279); 
**Roy’s (H.) Orch. (v by Ivor Moreton) 


on Parlo. R1969 with When a St. 
at Woman (see Film Tunes on 
p. 279); 

****Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by Alan Kane) 
on Regal-Zono. MR1503 with The 
Continental (see Film Tunes on 
p. 280); and by 

*Whiteman’s (Paul) Orch. (Am.) (v. 
by Bob Lawrence) on H.M.V. B6540 
with Learning. 

The H.M.V. is, for the great Whiteman, so 
poor that it can almost be left out of the 
reckoning. All tops and no bass have robbed 
it of anything that could be called tonal 
richness, Mike Pingatore’s banjo plinks 
away above everything, the arrangement is 
weak (one of its few good ideas was spreading 
the melody over double the normal number 
of bars), and the heavy ballad style vocal 
refrain is ludicrous if only because it is so 
absurdly out of place in a dance band 
recording. 

Harry Roy for once goes all out to treat 
the song with the sweetness it demands, 
but while he is good fun with the lighter 
side of dance music, the truth must be told 
that his band hardly has the high degree of 
polish necessary for this sort of thing. I think 
he will agree that this remark is justified if he 
compares his record with the immaculate per- 
formances by Reisman, Henry Hall and 
Lew Stone (with an augmented orchestra) 
of arrangements which, even if they do stress 
the sentimental aspect to the consequent 
detriment of dance rhythm, are unusually 
fascinating of their kind. 

The orchestration and performance in 
Charlie Kunz’s offering may not be the acme 
of inspired brilliance, but the record would 
have sounded better were it not for the lack 
of depth in the bass. 

Jack Payne’s performance certainly puts 
the song over, and as dance music is perhaps 
the best of them all; but all things con- 
sidered, I recommend the Decca by Ambrose 
as the best.. Here we have an absolutely 
delightful record—a lovely arrangement 
beautifully played. The only point I can find 
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to criticise is the vocal refrain. Little Elsie 
is more than good enough singing incon- 
sequent duets with Sam Browne, but a song 
like this takes her out of her depth. 

But it was unfair to have picked on her, 
because if there is one thing which these 
records prove it is how very, very few dance 
bands there are in all this country that can 
boast a vocalist, male or female, capable of 
putting over a song that really needs singing. 

he crooners wobble about in a morass of 
painful insecurity, and the more legitimate 
(and usually better trained) vocalists still 
cannot realise that grand opera style only 
sounds ridiculous with dance band accom- 
paniment. 


CLASSIFICATION 


To support the brief reviews, which 
are as full as space will permit, classi- 
fication by stars is added, 

The stars refer less to the merit of 
the tune and mainly to the treatment 
and performance. 

One star—generally weak ; 

Two stars—just pleasantly melo- 
dious ; 

Three stars—A more interesting 
arrangement, well interpreted ; 

Four stars—unusually interesting 
orchestration, skilfully performed ; 

Five stars—an outstandingly fine 
arrangement, brilliantly interpreted. 


And now the worst has happened. There 
is no space to do more than give a list of the 
best recordings of some of the new and the 
more popular tunes of the moment. Here 
it is: 


For all we know—Gibbons’ Savoy Orpheans 
(v by Harry Bentley) (Col. CB803—with 
I saw‘stors). 


I couldn’t be mean to you—Ambrose’s Orch. 
(v by The Rhythm Sisters) (Decca F5301— 
with Who’s been polishing the Sun?). 


I saw stars—Gibbons’ Savoy Orpheans (v b 
Harry Bentley) (Col. CB803—with For all 
we know). 


Just a wearyin’ for you—Jackson’s Orch. 
(v by Fred Latham) (H.M.V. B6541—with 
Two little flies) or Ambrose’s Orchestra (v 
by Sam Browne) (Decca F5244—with 
I love you very much, madam). 


Long may we love—Dorsey Brothers’ Orch. 
(Am.) (v by Kay Weber) (Bruns. 01899— 
with Out in the cold again). 

Second choice: Jackson’s Orch. (v by 
Alberta Hunter) 
Stars fell on Alabama) or Lew Stone’s 
Band (v by Alan Kane) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1473—with He didn’t even say good- 
bye). 


Lost in a fog—Dorsey Brothers’ Orch. (Am.) 
(v by Bob Crosby) (Bruns. 01900—with 
The moon was yellow). 

Second choice: Ambrose’s Orch. (v by 
Sam Browne) (Decca F5282—with Stars 
fell on Alabama). 


Moon was yellow—wait for the Ambrose due 
out shortly on Decca. 





Out in the cold again—Dorsey Brothers” 
Oreh. (Am.) (v by Bob Crosby) (Bruns. 
01899—with Long may we love). A most 
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polished performance of this slow, sweet 
melody. 

Second choice: Hall’s B.B.C. Dance Orch. 
(v by Kitty Masters) (Col. CB798—with 
Carolina). 

P.S., I love you—Casa Loma Orch. (Am.) 
(v by Kenneth Sargeant) (Bruns. 01898— 
with A new mecon is over my shoulder). 

Second choice: Geraldo’s Sweet Music (v 
by Cyril Grantham) (Col. CB802—with 
Just a wearyin’ for you). 

Stars fell on Alabama—Lew Stone’s Band 
(v by Alan Kane) (Regal-Zono. MR1472— 
with Tina.) 

Second choice : Ambrose’s Orch. (v by 
Sam Browne) (Decca F5282—with Lost 
in a fog) or Guy Lombardo’s Canadians 
(Am.) (v by Carmen Lombardo) (Bruns. 
01907—with Give me a heart to sing to) 
or Jack Jackson’s Orch. (v by Alberta 
Hunter) (H.M.V. B6542—with Long may 
we love). The vocals prevent the Bruns- 
wick and the H.M.V. from being first 
choice.” 

Then I'll be tired of you—Ambrose’s Orch. 
(v by Sam Browne) (Decca F5245—with 
Tina) or Gibbons’ Savoy Orpheans (v by 
Harry Bentley) (Col. CB796—with Lost 
in a fog). 

Tina—Ambrose’s Orch. (v by Sam Browne) 
(Decca F5245—with Then I'll be tired of 
you) or Lew Stone’s Band (v by Joe Ferrie 
and chorus) (Regal-Zono. MR1472—with 
Stars fell on Alabama). 





In Brighter Vein 


Clap hands, here comes Charlie—Kunz’s 
Casani Club Orch. (v by Harry Bentley) 
(Sterno 1530—with J taught her how to 
play). 

Hebrew Dances (Selections 1 and 2)— 
Ambrose’s Orch. (Decca F5285). 

He didn’t even say goodbye—Lew Stone’s 
Band (v by Joe Crossman and trio) (Regal- 
Zono. MR1473—with Long may we live). 

Here's to the maidens (Medley, intro: : Miss 
Annabelle Lee, Louise, Sweet Sue, Margie 
Chili-Bom- Bom, Dinah, Dixie Lee, Rose 
Marie and Girl in the little green hat)— 
Jack Jackson’s Orch. (H.M.V. B6550). 

Who made little boy blue?—Jackson’s Orch. 
(v by Fred Latham) (H.M.V. B6537—with 
Have a little dream on me). 


Waltzes 
Tales from the Vienna Woods—Vietor 
Young’s Orch. (Am.) (Bruns. 01921). 


Comedy 


I taught her how to play (waltz)—Kunz’s 
Casani Club Orch. (v by Harry Bentley) 
(Sterno 1530—with Clap hands, here 
comes Charlie). 

Let's make love (waltz)—Jack Payne’s Band 
(v) (Rex 8329—with Who made little boy 
blue ?). 

No one believes I'm a mermaid (waltz)— 
Hall’s B.B.C. Dance Orch. (v by Bertha 
Willmott) (Col. CB805—with Sweetmeat 
Joe). 


One of the Kiddies 


There was an old woman—Hall’s B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra (v by Dan Donovan) 
(Col. 797—with Who made little boy blue ?). 

Second choice: Jay Wilbur’s Band (v) 
(Rex 8332—with Lady Rainbow). 
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Show and Film Tunes 


Tunes from Mae West’s new film 
Dance Orchestra 





: : First records by Gaumont-British 
: “Merry Widow” melodies again : : More numbers 


from “ Yes, Madam?” 


Belle of the Nineties 
My old flame. 

***Ambrose’s Orch. (v by Elsie Carlisle) 
(Decca F5293—with Smoke gets in 
your eyes) (+) 

**Lombardo’s (Guy) Canadians (Am.) 
(v by Carmen Lombardo) (Bruns. 
01924—with Smoke gets in your 
eyes by Reisman’s (Leo) Orch.). 

“Belle of the Nineties” is the new Mae 
West film and hardly up to the standard of 
“T’m no Angel.” It is a period picture. 
The period might have suited Miss West 
(or should I say she might have suited it?) 
but comedy and setting of the ‘nineties 
seems a little too red-nosed and long- 
moustached for Miss West’s particular line 
of back-chat, and anyway, the story is 
rather weak. 

However, this song at any rate suits Miss 
West, and if it does not suit Guy Lombardo 
and his ultra polite orchestra equally well, 
he still manages to get its sentimental 
angle over. 





When a St. Louis woman comes down to New 

Orleans. 

**Roy’s (H.) Oreh. (v by Harry Roy) 
(Parlo. R1969—with Smoke gets in 
your eyes). 

Mae West’s songs are usually best when 
looked upon as low-down Blues, and this is 
where Harry Roy scores over Lombardo— 
particularly in the singing ! 





* * 


Blackbirds of 1934 


Christmas night in Harlem 
****Whiteman’s (Paul) Orch. (Am.) (v by 
Jack Teagarden and Johnny Mercer) 
(H.M.V. B6549—with Won't you get 
off it, please? by Waller’s (“Fats ’’) 
Orch.). 
See “ Hot Dance Bands,” p. 275. 


Moon Glow (see p. 191, Oct. and 229, Nov.). 
****Ellington’s (Duke) Orch. (Am.) (Bruns. 
01901—with Saddest Tale). 
See ** Hot Dance Bands,” p 275. 


Walkin’ the chalk line. 
Your Mother's son-in-law (see p. 191, 
October). 
****Six Swingers (The) (v) (Regal-Zono. 
MR1468). 
See “ Hot Dance Bands,” p. 276. 


* * * 


Camels are coming 


Who's been polishing the sun ? 
***Ambrose’s Orch. (v by The Rhythm 
Sisters) (Decca F5301—with J couldn't 
be mean to you) (*). 





Unless otherwise stated the couplings are also 
show or film tunes, and are dealt with in this 
section under their respective titles. Where the 
coupling is not a show or film tune its title is given 
with that of the first side, and except where other- 
wise stated is by the same artists. 

The page number (s) and date(s) after a title are 
those of the issue(s) of THE GRAMOPHONE in 
which mention of (eovienty released records of 
the tune is made. Where no such number or date 
is given it may be taken that the records men- 
tioned this month are the first of the title to be 
released, 


**Gaumont-British Dance Orch. (v by 
Harry Bentley) (Regal-Zono. MR1507). 
The Gaumont-British Dance Orchestra, 
which makes its recording debut this month, 
is the combination now being used by Louis 
Levy—G.-B.’s well-known musical director— 
for most of the musical accompaniments to 
G.-B. pictures. It is “ picked up” from the 
star West-End dance musicians and is 
permanent to the extent that the same 
artists are constantly employed. In view 
of the nature of its work and its director, it is 
not unexpected to find it better to listen 
than to dance to. Its musicianship and 
ensemble are excellent. 
The film, to be generally released this 
month, stars Jack Hulbert. 


* * * 


Caravan 
Happy, I'm Happy (Waltz). 
Wine Song. 

***Wood’s (Scott) London  Piano- 
Accordion Band (vocals by Cavan 
O’Connor) (Regal-Zono. MR1469). 

Lots of accordions, fiddles, mandolines and 

guitars. About as good records as one 
could find of their kind. 


* * * 


Carolina 
Carolina (see p. 191, October). 
***Hall’s (Henry) B.B.C. Orch. (v by Dan 
Donovan) (Col. CB798—with Out in 
the cold again) (t). 


Owing to the 

Late Arrival 
of a number of records for this section 
(indicated +), it has been impossible 
to do more than include them with 
such information as is conveyed by the 
stars. 


Dames 


Dames 
*** Ambrose’s Orch. (v by Sam Browne) 
(Decea F5302) (7). 
**Duchin’s (Eddie) Orch. (Am.) (Vv by 
Lew Sherwood) (H.M.V. B6548—with 
Blue in love by Garber’s (Jan) Orch. 
(Am.)—(v by Lew Palmer). 

Black lace mittens haven’t prevented the 
Dames from becoming quite frivolous when 
Mr. Duchin casts his eye at them. But when 
Mr. Garber arrives they just go all doo-da. 


I only have eyes for you. 
**** Ambrose’s Orch. (v by Sam Browne) 
(Decca F5302) (tT). 
**Duchin’s (Eddie) Orch. (Am.) (Vv by 
Lew Sherwood) (H.M.V. B6551). 
And Eddie Duchin’s are googley ones at 
that. 


Try to see it my way. 
**Duchin’s (Eddie) Orch. (Am.) (Vv by 
Lew Sherwood) (H.M.V. B6551). 
Well, nobody can say Mr. Duchin is not 
commercial. 
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Frankie and Fohnnie 
Give me a heart to sing to. 

**King’s (Henry) Orch. (Am.) (v by 
Joseph Sudy) (H.M.V. B6545—with 
Strange by Vallee’s (Rudy) Connecti- 
eut Yankees). 

***Lombardo’s (Guy) Canadians (Am.) (v 
by Carmen Lombardo) (Bruns. 01907 
—with Stars fell on Alabama). 

It ought to have been called “ Give me 

a heart to cry to.” But they'd still have 
been crocodile tears. 


* * * 


Gay Divorcée 
Continental ( The). 
**Continentals (The) (Am.) (Bruns. 
01876). 

***Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by Nat Gonella 
and Chorus) (Regal-Zono. MR1503— 
with Smoke gets in your eyes). 

Here’s a tune that should be a hit. Boast- 
ing a good commercial swing, it has pre- 
tentions to being off the beaten track and 
the melody is bright and unusually catchy. 

Lew Stone’s record was made at the same 
session as the later mentioned numbers from 
the new film version of ‘“‘ The Merry Widow,” 
for which the band was augmented with 
wood-wind, a horn and a whole section of 
strings. This enlargement has perhaps not 
been of the same value to this number as 
it is to the “Merry Widow” tunes, but 
I think you will like the record in spite of 
an excess of vocalitis. The arrangement is 
good and the ensemble plays with con- 
fidence even if the additions have robbed 
it of some of its individuality. 

The Brunswick is alsoa lively performance, 
but I strongly suggest waiting for the 
Ambrose which will shortly be out on Decca. 


* * * 


La Cucaracha 


La Cucaracha (rumba). 
****Ambrose’s Orch. (v by Sam Browne) 
(Decea F5283—with Travel Alone). 
**Continentals (The) (Am.)(Bruns.01876). 
*Hyden’s (Walford) Magyar Band (v) 
(Sterno 1523—with Viva Grana). 

Ia Cucaracha means, I believe, ‘“ The 
Cockroach Song.” It is a Mexican number, 
and, in addition to being the basis of a 
“short ’ of the same name, is featured in 
the Wallace Beery film “ Viva Villa.” 

Ambrose treats it as a rumba, and when 
it comes to playing rumbas you can’t beat 
our Ambrose. His is one of the very few 
bands that play real rumbas and not the 
apology—such as Walford Hyden gives— 
which is, as the label says, nothing better 
than a hybrid “ rumba-fox-trot.” 

What The Continentals feature it as 
I don’t profess to know. Quite possibly 
as the Mexican music it actually is. 


= * * 


Merry Widow 
Merry Widow (waltz). 
****Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by Alan Kane) 
(Regal-Zono. MR1504) (+). 


Vilia. 
***Stone’s (Lew) Band (Regal-Zono. 
MR1504). 

The revival of these olden tunes, which 
many will love to hear again, is as good an 
excuse as any other for a film version of this 
delightful Lehar musical comedy. 

Lew Stone, with an augmented orchestra 


The GRAMOPHONE 


(see The Continental from ‘‘ Gay Divoreée”’), 
makes captivating jobs of two appropriate 
and excellent arrangements. 


* * * 


Road House 
Don’t you cry when we say good-bye. 
***Gaumont-British Dance Orch. (v by 
Sam Browne) (Regal-Zono. MR1505). 
***Geraldo’s Sweet Music (v by Cyril 
Grantham) (Col. CB801—with Love, 
for ever I adore you). 
***Jackson’s (Jack) Orch. (v by trio) 
(H.M.V. B6547). 

Three unusually pleasant records of a 
sentimental ‘“‘ sweet melody” song. The 
very slow tempo of the Regal-Zonophone 
may make it less inspiring to dancers, but 
against this it is the most attractive to 
listen to. 

This Gaumont-British film, due for general 
release about April, is notable for bringing 
back to the limelight Violet Loraine, who 
co-stars with Gordon Harker. 

The music is by Harry Woods. 


Looking for a little bit of blue. 
**Gaumont-British Dance Orch. (v by 
Sam Browne) (Regal-Zono. MR1506). 
**Geraldo’s Sweet Music (v by Cyril 
Grantham) (Col. CB800). 
***Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by Al Bowlly) 
(Decca F5270). 

Another of Harry Wood’s ** commercial ”’ 
melody numbers, and, like his other tunes 
from this film, it should enjoy a vogue with 
those who like simple tunefulness. 

The Regal and the Columbia are again 
musical records, but it has been left to Lew 
Stone to provide the dance rhythm. 


There’s no green grass round the old North 

Pole. 

**Gaumont-British Dance Orch. (v by 
Bertha Willmott) (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1506). 

A  nursery-comedy song, written by 
Vi Loraine, Ralph Butler and Harry 
Tilsley, that may catch on in less sophisti- 
cated quarters. 


What a little moonlight can do. 

**Geraldo’s Sweet Music (v by trio) 
(Col. CB800). 

**Gaumont-British Dance Orch. (v by 
Jimmy Campbell) (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1505). 

***Jackson’s (Jack) Orch. (v by trio) 

(H.M.V. B6547). 

**Roy’s (Harry) Orch. (v by Harry Roy) 
(Parlo. R1967—with Dr. Heckle and 
Mr. Jibe). 

****Stone’s (Lew) Band (v by Al Bowlly) 
(Decca F5270). 

Apparently there is moonlight and 
moonlight. This particular brand is more 
like the footlights at the finale of Act 1 of any 
musical comedy, complete with chorus. The 
Regal and Columbia choruses step pleasantly 
and smile prettily. If you like a little more 
flavour you will prefer Mr. Jackson’s young 
ladies. Harry Roy’s damsels are con- 
spicuous more for their kicks than kindness, 
but it does not really matter, because Harry 
puts himself in front and gets away with 
more of his amusing vocalism. But I 
recommend Lew Stone. Here, one might 
say, we have almost Mr. Cochran’s young 
ladies and the coloured girls from ‘“Black- 
birds ” rolled into one. It is a good mixture. 
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School Days 
Things are looking up. 

**Gaumont-British Dance Orch. (v by 
Bertha Willmott) (Regal-Zonophone 
MR1507). 

Before its release this film, featuring 
Cicely Courtneidge, will probably be re- 
named “ Things are looking up” after the 
title of the song. The number is one of 
those bright everyday affairs, and is pre- 
sented here with some mild attempts at 
comedy mixed up with bits of hot solos— 
some good, some poor. 


* * * 


Spy 13 
Once in a lifetime. 
***Martin’s (Freddie) Orch. (Amer.) (v by 
Elmer Feldkamp) (Bruns. 01836— 
with : 


Sleepy head (see p. 151 September and 
192 October). , 
***Young’s (Victor) Orch. (Am.) (v by 
George Beuler) 
—and if you like sugar-coated sugar you will 
be able to wallow in both of these. 


* * * 


Streamline 
Faster, Faster. 
***Stone’s (Lew) Band (dialogue spoken 
by Harry Berly) (Decca F5243). 
See ‘‘ Hot Dance Bands” on p. 276. 


>” * * 


Student Tour 
New moon is over my shoulder (see p. 230 
November). 
***Casa Loma Orch. (Am.) (v by Kenneth 
Sargeant) (Bruns. 01898—with P.S., 
I love you). 
***Green’s (Johnny) Orch. (Am.) (v by 
Bernice Park) (Col. CB809) (+). 
**Jackson’s (Eddie) Oreh. (v) (Am.) 
(Winner W152) (7). 
The Casa Loma swoon in an ecstasy of 
immaculate sentiment. 


* * * 


Yes, Madam ? 
Dreaming a dream. 
***Wilbur’s (Jay) Orch. (v) (Rex 8333). 


Sitting beside o’ you (see p. 235 November). 
**Kunz’s Casani Club Orch. (v by Harry 
Bentley) (Sterno 1520). 


What are you going to do (when love comes)? 
**Kunz’s Casani Club Oreh. (v by 
Harry Bentley) (Sterno 1520). 
**Lawrence’s (Brian) Orch. (v by Brian 
Lawrence (Decca F5253 — with 
Whistle, my love). 

***Roy’s (H.) Orch. (v by Bill Currie) 
(Parlo, R1968—with Who made little 
boy blue?). 

**Wilbur’s (Jay) Orch. (v) (Rex 8333). 

Although the other records are musically 

better, Harry Roy (abetted again by his 
pianists) gets an extra star for being the 
only one to see the brighter side of the tune. 
Why is it that dance bands can be compara- 
tively lively on the air, but seem to think a 
recording studio is merely another name for 
a funeral? 
Epaar JACKSON. 
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“ Fortissimo 
Mark”—as 
Landon Ronald described him 


HERE is an indescribable charm about Mark Hambourg. 
In his study is a caricature of the Mark Hambourg of 
some thirty years ago. He is depicted leaning against a 
piano, with a shock of hair, a white striped waistcoat, morning 
coat, and baggy trousers falling over a very large pair of boots. 
There is also in the same room a modern portrait by 
Oswald Birley ; Mark Hambourg stares at you straight from 
the canvas, the rugged, grim features suggesting Beethoven— 
a definite resemblance that reminded me that some time ago 
a film company contracted with Mr. Hambourg for him to 
play a screen version of Beethoven. 
The real Mark is a composite of the caricature and the 


painting. He is on the short side, squat, and has an enormous 


head and a broad face. His eyes twinkle at you from behind 
horn-rimmed spectacles ; when he speaks his voice is guttural, 
rather Slav in its treatment of our English vowels, and 
occasionally given to a noise that is like a bellow. Yet it has 
a chuckling quality which makes it very attractive. You 
cannot be with him for five minutes without being aware of his 
good humour and sociability. 

At the Savage Club—one of the few really Bohemian clubs 
still surviving in a London where artists have become com- 
mercial, cut their hair and try to imitate the appearance of 
successful stockbrokers—Mark is one of the most popular of 
its members. That is a definite assurance of his personality 
and bonhomie. 

He lives in Cumberland Terrace and has surrounded himself 
with good pictures, fine furniture, and some lovely pieces of 
jade. A gourmet and a connoisseur of a good cigar, there is 
little that he does not know about the good things of life from 
unusual dishes to rare wines. 


The Clara Schumann stance 

But, and above all, he is a musician of the first rank. I 
think that he is now playing better than at any time in his life 
before ; his style has matured and he has freed himself from 
idiosyncrasies. 

Very early, one recent morning, I stood in a room which 
overlooked Regent’s Park. On the walls were hung many 
original pictures of the pre-Raphaelites and some early 
Italians. Mr. Hambourg, dressed (among other things not 
discerned !) in a pair of old trousers, a shirt open at the neck, 
and a velvet smoking-jacket, was seated in front of one of the 
two pianos practising the Appassionata. 

His eyes concentrated on his fingers, he sat so stiffly as to 
remind me of what I had heard older musicians describe as 
the Clara Schumann stance: one that enables the fingers to 
cover an exceptional range of notes without strain on the 
wrists or muscles. 

I have heard the Appassionata some scores of times and 
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Microphone Personalities No. 1 





MARK HAMBOURG 


by 
W. S. MEADMORE 


interpreted by the finest virtuosi of the day. I had thought 
that I had long since exhausted the music like a novel read 
many times, that it held no surprises for me, and that I had 
heard every possible interpretation. 

But when Mr. Hambourg made as if to stop playing and talk, 
I begged him to continue. Straightforward as the music is, 
he was making it sound in a way that compelled my interest 
in every bar. It was a thrilling adventure for me—this 
rediscovery of the Appassionata ! 

Mr. Hambourg has been described, I believe by Sir Landon 
Ronald, as ‘“‘ Fortissimo Mark.’’ That is as much a verbal 
caricature of his playing as is the Spy drawing a caricature of 
his appearance. It embodies a myth, now of many years’ 
growth, that Mark Hambourg can pulverise any piano to match- 
wood. It is absurd. It is true that he has got a terrific fortissimo 
—when the music demands it—but he has also a touch that 
can command practically every nuance to the merest whisper. 

The last movement of the Appassionata went its tempestuous 
course (was it not inspired by ‘“‘ The Tempest ’”’?), Mark 
Hambourg relapsed and cut the end of a cigar. He showed 
me the cutter and told me that it had been given him during 
his student days in Vienna by Brahms. 

We talked of Brahms, of fashions in music, of how Paderewski 
had practised for fifteen hours a day, of Anton Rubinstein and 
many other famous musicians that Mr. Hambourg had known. 
Mr. Hambourg also showed me a carved box which contained 
a pile of Beethoven and Chopin manuscripts. 


Records of earlier days 


I reminded Mr. Hambourg that he had contributed an 
article to the first number of THE GRAMOPHONE and asked how 
long he had been recording. 

He laughed and replied that it was now a very long time. 
“TI think I have grown up with the industry,” he said. 
“* Actually, it was over twenty-four years ago when I made 
my first records. The Gramophone Company had then just 
blossomed into being a purely Gramophone Company instead 
of a Gramophone and Typewriter one, and the records I made 
in those days were more like the typewriter part of the company 
than the gramophone ! 

‘*Three years ago, just before I sailed for my Australian tour, 
a luncheon party was given for me and Peter Dawson the singer, 
who was on tour with me. Our records of twenty-one years ago 
were borrowed from the library at Hayes and played side by 
side with our recent electrical recordings. My early record 
was Moszkowski’s Etude in G flat, and very thin it sounded. 
It brought back to my mind the extraordinary old grand by 
a very good maker, but completely worn out, that was used by 
the Gramophone Company for all occasions. 

‘The worst conditioned piano I have ever played on, 
it was a permanent institution in the studio for eighteen 
years! Its tone was harsh and tinny, yet it was the only 
instrument which would record at all satisfactorily into the 
horn that projected from the recording-room. As time went on 
it got worse and worse ; it was a miracle to me that it did not 
fall to pieces. Yet the strange thing was, that the worse its 
tone became, the better was the record ! 

‘* The first records I made might have been produced by 
a banjo or a collection of tin cans. I also found that the 
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louder and faster I played the more successful was the record. 
I did not dare touch the pedals ; the sustaining pedal merely 
distorted and created overtone, while the damper made the 
piano sound like a harpsichord. 

‘* That piano was moved from the City Road to Hayes, and 
from Hayes to the small Queen’s Hall. What happened to it 
in the end I do not know. Despite its inferiority, it must be 
one of the most historical instruments in the world ; there was 
hardly a pianist of note who did not play on it at one time 
or the other. 

“When, in 1925, electrical recording was first introduced, 
I had drastically to revise my studio methods and technique. 
My first venture with the new medium was a delicate 
Beethoven Minuet. When it was played back it sounded as if 
an elephant had been gambolling over the keys ! 

“The microphone has certainly revolutionised the tech- 
nique of gramophonic recording and reproduction. Now, on 
a record, the listener can hear what the pianist’s left hand is 
doing—the microphone in a studio is so sensitive that you 
can almost hear the grass growing ! 

““ Queer things happen in the studio. Some time ago I 
tried to make a recording of one of the Liszt Rhapsodies. I 
played the piece over and over again, but it was no good, the 
play-backs were all unsatisfactory, and at last I gave up the 
attempt. A few months after, when I was again in the studio 
and had successfully recorded one or two pieces, I suggested 
that I should play this Rhapsody through. I did, and it turned 
out to be the best record I have ever made ! 

“To students, gramophone records have been, and are, of 
tremendous value. With their aid the various methods and 
interpretations of all the leading pianists of the day can be 
studied in detail and gone over at any given point. 

“There is a piece of mechanical ingenuity in every studio 
known as a detector! It is a frightening contrivance. It 
always makes me think of one of my greatest friends—a 
pianist—who, when he sees other professional pianists present 
at one of his recitals, always remarks that the detectives are 
in front ! ; 

** But I am a great believer in the gramophone. As regards 
piano tone, I am convinced that it is now recorded as well as 
any other instrument and that any good artist can safely 
leave his records to posterity as a more or less true index of 
what his playing was really like. 

“‘ I think amongst the best records I have made are those of 
the Beethoven C minor Concerto and the Moonlight Sonata. 

‘** When I was recently ill with double pneumonia and was 
kept to my bed for nearly four months, the Gramophone 
Company sent me a portable instrument and a parcel of records 
to cheer me up. At that time I was in such pain that it was 
torture to me to laugh. One morning, I was bored and alone 
and thought I would try the portable. I put on one of John 
Tilley’s records. After a few seconds I was doubled up with 
agony and shrieks of merriment which I could not repress ; 
all my family rushed into the room fearfully apprehensive that 
I had had a bad relapse ! 

“At least in one direction I think I have made gramo- 
phone history : my daughter Michal and myself have recorded 
some pieces for two pianos for the gramophone. I can think of 
no other collaboration of father and daughter.” 

Nor could I. 

But then, Mr. Hambourg’s father, Michael, was a 
pianist of outstanding talent, and two of his brothers, Boris 
and Jan, are well-known players of the ‘cello and violin. 
Truly a remarkable musical family. 





SPECIAL OFFER FOR CHRISTMAS 
Exclusive to readers of The Gramophone. ‘Christopher Stone 
Speaking ”’ (Elkin Mathews and Marrot). Limited number of copies 
at 5 - each, postage 4d., will be sent to bona fide readers of The 
Gramophone who apply for them with a remittance to The 

Gramophone, 10a, Soho Square, W.1. 
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School Gramophone Notes 
(Continued from p. 153, September) 

T is somewhat surprising to learn that there are stil! 

number of teachers unaware that a new edition of the 
‘“Catalogue of Records of Educational Interest’’ (published 
jointly by Columbia, H.M.V., and Parlophone) appear 
earlier in the year. If, as has been suggested in some quarters 
recently, the gramophone, sound film, and radio are to becom 
increasingly important agents in the education of the future, 
publications such as this must on no account be overlooked) 
For this catalogue is concerned not merely with the material 
useful for the musical appreciation class, but with a multitude 
of subjects ranging almost entirely over the whole schcol 
time-table. 

This booklet, free to all who ask for it, is only another sign 
that the manufacturers (who are already perfecting reproducing 
instruments, both acoustic and electrical) are continuing to 
support the good work that their education departments 
launched so bravely immediately after the war. Providing the 
already heavy cost of this form of instruction is not to be 
hampered by royalty fees demanded by Messrs. Phonographic 
Performance, Ltd., there is no reason why education-by- 
gramophone should not have a long way to go before it 
reaches its zenith. 

In a forty-four page catalogue, grouped under almost as 
many headings, we have records ranging from Royal Addresses 
to Shorthand Speed Tests and School Marches to the mystic 
Music of the Orient. Even the short hundred discs of the 
International Educational Society cover the vast fields of art, 
music, the classics, history, literature, and science. Eight 
printed publications on the great composers, singing, literature, 
melody-making, and ‘‘ playways”’ for young children, open 
further fields for the enterprising teacher. 

One is struck by the number of records obviously suited for 
reproduction at school assembly and festive occasions. The 
royal and commemorative pressings commend themselves to 
such use, while orderly entry and exit is assured if the 
Columbia School Marches (specially recorded for the purpose ) 
are utilised. There are many schools, of course, where these 
latter records are played regularly in junior physical training 
classes in order to encourage disciplined movement. Older 
pupils, on the other hand, are more attracted by the English 
Folk Dance collection, for which there has been a great demand. 
There is no doubt that these discs are among the most valuable 
yet issued for school purposes, since they are not only extremely 
well recorded, but there is the correct number of repetitions 
to complete the dance in every case, and the essential chord 
of warning—so necessary with large groups of dancers. 

The vast collection of national and familiar songs, lieder, 
madrigals, spirituals, shanties, and public school songs may 
play many parts in school life, all varied, and far too numerous 
to mention fully here. But the value of the more recent 
school choir records cannot be overlooked : the delicacy and 
purity of tone, the spontaneity of expression, the excellency 
of nuance and phrasing, and the clarity of diction are a source 
of inspiration to all pupils who are members of their school 
choir. Moreover, where these songs appear as test-pieces in 
local musical festivals, a teacher is missing much if he fails 
to give his choir an opportunity of hearing the records, not, 
of course, with the object of encouraging slavish imitation, 
so much as of setting a standard towards which the children 
may strive. 











W. W. JOHNSON. 
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MORE ABOUT CRYSTALS 


by P. WILSON 


HERE was apparently one unforeseen result of my notes 

last month. Of course, I expected readers to be intrigued 
with these new instruments even as I was. I was fully prepared 
to have to give advance information to a few old stalwarts 
about the balancing circuit, for example. But I did not 
anticipate that on November Ist Rothermel’s would be 
bombarded with inquiries, many by telephone, as to when 
commercial models of the laboratory pick-up which I mentioned 
would be available. The only answer they could give and the 
only one I can give is: not for some considerable time. In 
the meantime, a de luxe model using a specially selected 
crystal cartridge of the ordinary type and with a mounting 
and carrying arm, which I have had the pleasure of designing, 
will be available immediately. 


The production models of the 4-inch cone tweeters are now 
ready. I must correct two remarks I made about them last 
month. First of all, the price is 21s. Secondly, their range 
of response is not limited to the region 1,500 to 8,000 cycles. 
There is very little output below 1,500 cycles and the natural 
frequency of the crystal is between 8,000 and 8,500 cycles. 
If that were a complete description of their characteristics, 
however, they would not be nearly so successful as they actually 
are. The interesting thing is that there is no sharp cut-off 
just above the resonance point. Ballantine explained in his 
I.R.E. paper that if a small inductance of the order of 1 to 4 
microhenries is connected in series with the crystal, the 
resonance peak is cut off and a practically flat response up 
to well over 12,000 cycles results. At the moment I am not 
able to measure what is happening in my case, but my ears 
tell me without any question that there is no sharp high- 
note peak. In any event it seems pretty clear that there will 
be an inductance of the right order in the Jeakage reactance 
of the output transformer and in the wiring. 


Avoiding Harmonic Distortion 

When one uses two (or more) dissimilar speakers, trouble 
often arises at the region where the characteristics overlap. 
There is less likelihood of difficulty of this sort when a 
capacitative tweeter is used with a moving-coil speaker, 
since the very connection of a condenser across a moving coil 
speaker reduces the high-note output. In addition, it forces 
the electrical resonance lower in the scale. The impedance 
to low notes is increased and in fact the load on the output 
valve becomes more uniform. This not only improves bass 
response, but avoids a certain amount of harmonic distortion. 
It is noticeable, for example, that with the combination the 
volume control in the receiver can be put higher before 
overloading is shown by the kicking of the milliammeter in 
the output stage. 


It is, however, clearly desirable that the overlapping 
responses of the high and low-note speakers should be con- 
trollable, particularly if the low-note speaker has a peak in the 
3,000-cycle region—and most of them have. We want the 
response of the moving coil to trail off above about 2,000 
cycles and the tweeter to begin to take up the tale above that 
point. The usual arrangement of a variable resistance in 
series with a condenser which is used as a tone control for 
pentode valves immediately springs to mind as the one 
which has the right type of characteristic. The balancing 
circuit I use is a combination of two such circuits, one of the 
two condensers being the crystal speaker and the resistances 
being combined in a variable potentiometer as shown in 
the diagram. The appropriate values of potentiometer and 


balancing condenser depend partly on the efficiency of the 
moving-coil speaker as compared with the tweeter and partly 
on the moving-coil response in the 2,000-cycle region. 
25,000 ohms for the potentiometer and 0°05 mfd. for the 
balancing condenser seem to suit most speakers, but the 
values are not critical. I have, for example, used 50,000 ohms 
and 0:1 mfd., and 25,000 ohms and 0:1 mfd. The electrical 
capacity of the tweeter, according to my measurements, 
is 0°0011 mfd. The capacity of the crystal pick-up unit has 
the same value, by the way. 


i TS 


If the efficiency of the 
tweeter is too big for that 
of the moving coil, it is 


desirable to use a _ con- 





is denser in series with the 
T MC R tweeter. This, being in 
ia phase with the tweeter 


impedance, will reduce all 
frequencies equally. 

One further point about 
the arrangement should be 
noted: the balancing cir- 
cuit is shown connected 
to the primary of the moving-coil matching transformer. If 
this primary carries direct current, as, for example, when 
the transformer is used as the output transformer of the 
receiver, a condenser should be connected in each lead to the 
balancing circuit : 1 mfd. in each is probably enough. These 
condensers will ensure that a large H.T. voltage does not reach 
the tweeter. 





T C 
Balancing circuit for Moving-Coil 
and Tweeter Speakers 





One thing you must expect as soon as you connect a tweeter 
with the high-note response that this has: it will bring into 
prominence any faults, in the way of harmonic distortion, for 
example, that your receiver may have. I had suspected one 
of my valves before, but the tweeter removed all doubts. 


Another thing. If your receiver is a good one, the additional 
range of high-note response will not hit you in the eye. There 
will be no treble stridencies. Indeed, you may wonder for a 
time, as I did, whether the high notes are really there. If 
you have these doubts just switch over to a gramophone 
record and listen to the surface noise. Then, if you like, go 
back to radio and listen cavefully to the quality of the strings 
and to the subtle humanness of voices. If then you do not 
join me as a convert to the double-speaker system, you had 
better save up for a new amplifier. 


In view of my success with the tweeter speakers, I have 
taken the first opportunity of making some experiments with 
the larger cone units. These can also be used in conjunction 
with moving-coil speakers, especially where a rather stronger 
middle register is desired, but I had the idea that their most 
suitable application would be, first to battery-operated 
receivers where their high sensitivity would be a distinct 
advantage, and secondly, as the driving elements for large 
horns. On both points my anticipations have been justified, 
and in the case of the horn combination more than justified. 
I was able to carry out the experiment through the kindness 
of Mr. Godfrey of Godfrey Radio Ltd., who happened to have 
two excellent horns available at their works, one with a mouth 
6 ft. square and the other 4 ft.square. When either of the R.95 
or R.105 units is coupled to a horn of this character the 
acoustic power is tremendous and at the same time the long 
range of high-note response of the units ensures an excellent 
balance between treble and bass. Ordinary moving-coil 
drives usually sound bassy when attached to a horn. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Marconiphone De-Luxe Radiogram 


Model 292 Price 48 guineas 


Specification. 

H.F. Stage: Marconi VMS 4B Valve. 

Frequency Changer: Marconi M X40 Valve. 

First I.F. Stage: Marconi VMS4 Valve. 

Second I.F. Stage: Marconi MS4B Valve. 

Second Detector and First L.F.: Marconi MH D4 Valve. 

Silent Tuning (Squelch): Marconi MH D4 Valve. 

Push-Pull Power Stage: 2 Marconi P X4 Valves. 

Power Output: 5 Watts A.C. (approz.). 

Rectifier: Marconi U14 Valve. 

L.F. Coupling: R.C.C. Transformer. 

Loudspeaker: Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling: Transformer. 

Wave-range : 200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range: 200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 Cycles. 

Total Consumption : 145 Watts (approz.). 

Automatic Record Changer, Variable Selectivity, and Anti- 
Static Aerial Fitment. 

Quiet Delayed A.V.C., Visual Tuning Indicator, Silent 
Tuning, Tone Compensated Volume Control, Static 
Suppressor, Mains Aerial, and Provision for Auziliary 
Speakers. 


The caption to an illustration of this Marconiphone superhet 
radio-gramophone in the September 1934 issue was “ King 
of the new Marconiphone instruments.”” That title, of course, 
was conferred upon it purely on its aims, its appearance, 
price and specification. Had we had an opportunity then of 
hearing it and testing its capabilities that caption might have 
been even more enthusiastic. Although we have only had 
this 292 for a few days we are completely satisfied that, 
viewed from any angle, there are few instruments at its price 
that are worthy of comparison with it. Admittedly, it is the 
most expensive instrument in the Marconiphone range, but 
even after due consideration of this fact we are convinced 
that it is the most satisfactory proposition. 

There is power enough to reproduce the heaviest of record- 
ings at large volume levels without apparent distortion ; on 
radio it has the ability to receive and separate every worth- 
while transmitter (and many of the smaller fry as well); the 
system of quiet A.V.C. ensures an absolute minimum of 
fading ; the “‘ Silent-Speed ’’ tuning, as Marconiphone term it, 
enables one to tune from one selected station to another 
without any sound whatsoever from intermediate stations, 
and the visual tuning indicator allows stations to be tuned 
in accurately during an interval in the programme. In 
addition, there is a control for adjusting the selectivity of the 
radio-frequency circuits to give a band width of either 16 or 
8 kilocycles. Thus at the touch of a knob one has available 
all the advantages of a high-quality local station receiver or a 
highly selective long-distance set. And if anyone ever had 
any doubts about the effect of side-band cutting let him listen 
to the annihilation of the really high notes when the receiver 
is set to the 8-kilocycles band. 

On the gramophone side there is a new type of pick-up 
which in conjunction with special matching and bass com- 
pensating units (a kind of “ Novotone’”’) has a very long 
range. Moreover, it is practically devoid of needle buzz. 


These refinements, however, would be of little avail if that 
all-important component, the loudspeaker, was unable to 
take advantage of them, and it is significant of the efficacy 
of this new elliptical dual diaphragm speaker that the quality 
of reproduction attains a higher standard than in any other 
Marconiphone instrument. 

One really feels the bigness and urge of a symphony 
orchestra; it has depth and breadth as well as an exhilarating 
attack. On the other hand, such is the flexibility of the 
instrument that it can be adjusted to give delightful interpreta- 


tions of smaller combinations or of solo instruments or voices. 
Piano tone is especially pleasing : round and sonorous without 
any suggestion of tubbiness. 

These remarks 
are applicable to 
both radio and re- 
cord reproduction, 
there being little 
disparity between 
the two ; indeed it 
is quite an easy 
matter to mistake 
a good recording 
for a radio trans- 
mission. This in 
itself is indicative 
of the relatively 
small amount 
of surface noise, 
and we certainly 
would tolerate a 
little more if that 
meant a_ corre- 
sponding increase 
in high-note re- 
sponse without 
increase in its ten- 
dency to brittle- 
ness. 

For the mechanical construction we have every respect ; 
the automatic record unit is here floated on springs so as to 
reduce mechanical noise and extraneous vibrations to a 
negligible quantity ; the internal lay-out is accessible and 
neat; all controls, the visual tuning indicator and the 
illuminated tuning scales are placed in the most sensible 
positions. The latter is of especially generous dimensions and 
permits of easy reading. 

The cabinet is in keeping with the rest of the equipment, 
a first-class piece of work. 


The Marconiphone 292 Radiogram 


Price £30 10s. Od. 


The Hartley-Turner S.12 Receiver 


Specification. 
H.F. Stage: Cossor MVS10 Valve. 
Power-Grid Detector: Cossor 41 MH F Valve. 
L.F. Stage: Marconi-Osram MHL4 Valve. 
Push-Pull Power Stage: 2 Mullard DO24 Valves. 
Rectifier : Cossor 460 BU Valve. 
Power Output: 12 Watts (approz.). 
L.F. Coupling: P.F. Transformer. 
Loudspeaker; Electro-Magnet M.C. (see tezt). 
Speaker Coupling: Transformer. 
Wave-range : 200-550 and 800-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range: 200-250 A.C. ; 40-80 Cycles. 
Consumption : 104 Watts. 
Provision for Pick-up. 
We had been expecting to be able, in this issue, to present 
a report on the Hartley-Turner Radio-gramophone, but 
circumstances over which neither the makers nor we had any 
real control so contrived that the first instrument we should 
have for test should be the 12-watt receiver with speaker 
housed in the new H.T. box-baffle, or ‘‘ boffle ’’ as it is being 
named, the whole equipment being disposed in a manner 
suitable for schools or similar communities. Apart from the 
cabinet arrangements, however, the amplifier and speaker are 
standard products. This does not mean that they are mass- 
produced, for each individual chassis, even each’ individual 
component, receives expert attention, with the result that a 
consistent standard of performance can be guaranteed. 
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In intention the receiver is a quality receiver for local 
stations, though reaction is fitted so that the more reliable of 
distant stations can be received at good strength. We have, 
indeed, been surprised to find how well stations like Leipzig 


The lay-out of the Hartley-Turner. 8.12 


and Munich do come through, considering that this is a 
straight receiver with only one H.F. stage. However, for the 
purposes of this report we have respected the makers’ in- 
tentions and have formed our opinions purely on local trans- 
missions received for a period of over a fortnight. 

The first thing to note is that an output power of 12 watts 
A.C. is more than is usually thought necessary for any home 
conditions. But there is a great feeling of ease when one 
knows that there are ample reserves to be called upon when 
required—as, for example, when a heavy orchestral passage 
approaches a climax. One does not have to apologise either to 
another or to oneself because a heavy note just began to crack. 
We believe in having a large margin of power, particularly 
for local transmissions, with which one expects to be able to 
achieve a high standard of quality. 


We have already stated or implied that this is an instrument 
of quality. But that does not by any means completely 
describe our judgment of it. Indeed, we find it a little difficult 
to put our views into words, for even a casual hearing is 
sufficient to indicate that the characteristics are different from 
those of any other commercial receiver that we have tested. 


No one who is familiar with what has been achieved in the 
art of sound reproduction can have the slightest doubt that 
this Hartley-Turner approximation to realism is a particularly 
close one. Equally, they will appreciate that the reason why it 
fails to achieve absolute realism is a different reason from those 
that apply to other receivers. One need only itemise its solid 
achievements to illustrate this: 


1. There is not a trace of bass boom. 

2. There are no obtrusive middle register resonances. 

3. Frequencies up to over 10,000 cycles per second are 
strongly reproduced—as may readily be deduced from the 
audibility of heterodyne whistles between two stations. 

4. Speech is clear and articulate with none of that 
** chestiness ’’ with which we are so familiar in reproduction. 

5. Definition and resolving power as between different 
instruments of the orchestra and as between different people 
in an assembly is of a very high order. 

6. A violin is readily distinguished from a flute and an 
oboe from either ; timpani have the right skinny quality, and 
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are not cavernous ; applause is sharp and explosive ; tam- 
bourines, triangles and the like are quite distinct and 
recognisable. 

One might well conclude, after reading a list like this, that 
further analysis is unnecessary. And yet while we could add 
to the list, we were never in any doubt about that little bit 
more that was missing. With all its good points, the repro- 
duction still sounds artificial ; one feels that the general tone 
is too brittle, like porcelain, or perhaps even metallic at times ; 
the strings, though not shrill or edgy, tend to wiriness ; massed 
strings in particular do not take on that soft, almost sensuous, 
quality as they go higher in the scale; the reeds have a 
refined sourness. 

As one lives with the receiver these niceties of criticism 
begin to lose their pertinence. Either one’s ears become 
accustomed to the new approximation or divorced from the 
old. In any case we were clear that it would be an advantage 
to have some means available of suppressing heterodyne 
whistles and we understand that the makers will fit a suitable 
filter at a slightly extra charge. 


The H.M.V. Superhet Battery Four 
Model 146 


Price || guineas 


Specification. 
Frequency Changer: Marconi X21 Valve. 
I.F. Stage: Marconi VS24 Valve. 
Second Detector and First L.F.: Marconi HD21 Valve. 
Q.P.P. Power Stage: Marconi QP21 Valve. 
Power Output: 1,250 Milliwatts (approz.). 
L.F. Coupling: P.F. Transformer. 
Loudspeaker: Permanent Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling: Transformer. 
Wage-range : 200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Twin H.T. Dry Batteries : Marconiphone. 
Average H.T. Consumption : 8 m.a. (approz.). 
L.T. Accumulator: Exide 2 V. 40 A. H. 
L.T. Consumption : 0°8 Amp. 
G.B. Battery: Combined with H.T. 
Pre-set Reaction Control, Local-Distance Switch, A. V.C., and 
Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary Speaker. 

There is very little a mains-driven set of similar specification 
is capable of that this battery superhet cannot emulate. 
Admittedly, it has not the same power-handling capacity, 
but even this is adequate for all radio transmission and the 
reproducing of the majority of records. 

Indeed, on radio it is really very surprising how efficient the 
receiver is ; with only an indoor aerial and a comparatively 
poor earth it is possible to 
receive a good selection of 
programmes—we gave up 
counting at eighteen, all of 
which were at satisfactory 
strength and were repro- 
duced clearly with but small 
accompaniment of back- 
ground noises and mutual 
interference. The local 
stations, London National 
and Regional, were en- 
tirely free from extraneous 
noises. There were one or 
two tell-tale whistles of 
second channel interfer- 
ence, but these were of 
little consequence since 
they were not sufficiently 
strong to become really 
irritating. 

The automatic volume 
control is a useful adjunct 
in keeping the output fairly constant and in obviating blasting 
when passing through the local station with the set tuned 
for maximum sensitivity. 


The H.M.V. Superhet Fattery Four 
Model 146 
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There is also a useful local-distance switch on the front of 
the cabinet so that for powerful transmissions the sensitivity 
of the high-frequency circuits can be reduced. The pre-set 
reaction control, on the other hand, ensures that maximum 
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amplification is available when searching for the small-power _ tions. 
Hitherto it has been standard practice to supply a single 


or very distant transmitters. 


For a battery set the quality is rather striking in its fullness 
and virility ; there is quite as much bass as the cabinet will 
stand without excessive colouration by wood and cavity 
resonance, and the middle and treble registers are satisfactory. 
A little extension of the higher frequencies would be an 
advantage, but that would probably mean, in this case, some 
hitle sacrifice as regards selectivity and a possible increase in 


background noises. 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 





obtained. 


electrolyte. 
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In order to conserve low-tension current the tuning scale 
on this receiver is not illuminated, but a fairly successful 
attempt has been made to give an illuminated appearance by 
the use of a special material and particularly clear calibra- 


block H.T. battery, but here in the 146 there are two H.T. 
blocks the location of which makes for a more even distribu- 
tion of weight, and, it is claimed, enables higher capacity to be 


The L.T. battery compartment is very sensibly placed, easy 
of access and where one can keep an eye on the level of the 


THE FRUITS OF SUCCESS 


The publication by E.M.G. Hand- 
made Gramophones Ltd. of their 
first catalogue is no mere commercial 
gesture ; it marks the completion, for 
the time being at any rate, of a unique 
range of gramophones, radio-gramo- 
phones, receivers and accessories which 
has taken some years of intensive 
study of conditions and individual 
tastes to achieve. Indeed, even a 
brief perusal of the introduction to the 
book gives some insight as to the 
happy family conditions which exist 
at Grape Street, and of the care, 
thought and obvious pride which 
E.M.G. take in their products. 

The pages that follow this brief 
survey are very attractively laid out, 
each instrument or component being 
detailed in such a way that one can 
form a very shrewd idea as to its 
suitability for the purpose in view. 
Plain common sense, with a striking 
absence of blurb, is the characteristic 
note from beginning to end. 

The accommodation, for the comfort 
of both visitors and staff, at Grape 
Street has undergone _ significant 
changes of late. The extension and 
reconstruction of sound-insulated 
audition rooms, the fitting up of 
special testing and listening rooms, 
etc., have necessitated the rehousing 
of the cabinet works in another build- 
ing, so that now the electrical and 
acoustic sections and, of course, the 
rapidly increasing record department 
occupy the whole of the five floors 
available. 

More grist to the mill! 


The H.M.V. 800 

We had hoped to publish in this issue 
a test report of that de-luxe radio- 
gramophone, the H.M.V. model 800, 
but the well-laid plans of mice . . .! 
At the time when the first model was 
introduced we prophesied that the 
demand for the instrument would be 
heavy, but we had not the vaguest 
notion then that it would be so far 


ahead of the supply as is the case at 
present. 

Not even for a day could we have 
one ; though at one time it did seem 
as though our efforts to cajole friend 
Arbib would come to something. At 
the last minute, however, came a 
negative answer. And so that’s that. 
We have hopes, however. 


The Marconiphone 292 

Happily, we were more fortunate 
with regard to the Marconiphone 
de-luxe radiogram, although the 
difficulty here was much the same as 
with the H.M.V. 800. Or was it that 
Mr. Lynton Harris’s powers of “er- 
suasion were more successful with tne 
omnipotents of Hayes? At any rate, 
we did have a Marconiphone 292 pay 
us a flying visit, and although we 
should have liked more time to 
become thoroughly acquainted with 
the instrument, the three days it was 
in the London Office were quite 
sufficient for us to form an opinion as 
to its capabilities. 


“This Year of Radio” 

All that is good in radio and records 
is most tastefully represented in this 
new Imhof edition of This Year of 
Radio. True, it is a catalogue, but 
not in the ordinary sense of the term. 
It has been produced with that 
meticulous care and attention to detail 
which is so typical of the organisation 
of Imhof House: the right products 
presented in the best possible manner. 

Here all the wheat is separated from 
the chaff so that potential purchasers 
are spared the necessity of wading 
through page after page of uninterest- 
ing details and illustrations. 

Within its pages many well-known 
personalities, including our own 
Editors, pay tribute to the efficiency 
of the Imhof services, and we know 
from our own experience how well 
their testimony is justified. 


A personal visit to the Imhof 
emporium at 112-116 New Oxford 
Street is time well spent, but if your 
geographical position prevents this, 
a postcard will ensure the receipt of 
This Year of Radio. It is gratis. 


Why not a B.C.N. Gift ? 


That is the suggestion of a leaflet 
which is being circulated by the 
Burmese Colour Needle people. And 
why not? What the leaflet suggests 
is both sensible and inexpensive. It 
relates to a special B.C.N. outfit which 
includes two tubes of needles sufficient 
for 1,500 playings and a_ needle 
sharpener packed in an _ attractive 
Christmassy box ready to be des- 
patched to your gramophile friend, 
and all for 7s. 6d. 

The advantages of non-metallic 
needles are described elsewhere in this 
issue, and although the notes thereon 
deal specifically with the fibre type, 
the best conditions of use are in every 
way applicable to Burmese Colour 
Needles, whickJundonbtedly are capable 
of giving very fine results when used 
with quite an ordinary amount of care. 


Another Idle Zephyr 

Whilst browsing over some early 
issues of THE GRAMOPHONE we came 
across an advertisement in the March 
1924 issue relating to an _ electric 
gramophone motor of the universal 
type. No doubt in those pre-electric 
days it was considered efficient and 
well worth the 15 guineas—yes, 315s.— 
asked for it. It would be a very 
interesting experiment to compare 
it with present-day motors: the 
Collaros, Garrards and_ B.T.H.s, 
particularly with regard to parasitic 
electrical interference. Yes, those 
were the days—for the manufacturer. 
But let us give credit where credit is 
due. Look through the advertisement 
pages of this issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
and consider what that modest 15 
guineas will buy to-day. And then 
let us count our blessings ! 
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THE CULT OF THE FIBRE NEEDLE 


IBRE needles ; what are they, what are the advantages to 

be derived from their use? It is the aim of these notes 
to give simple and lucid answers to these questions and maybe 
to other questions which confront us from time to time. 

Of the manufacture of fibre needles there is not a great deal 
to be told. They are made from ordinary hollow bamboo 
canes which, as is well known, have a hard polished shell on 
the outside corresponding to the bark of any ordinary tree. 
Underneath this shell the wood is relatively softer, having a 
tough fibrous sort of texture. The first stage in manufacture 
(at any rate as this is carried out in this country) is to cut up 
the bamboo into short lengths about 14 inches long which are 
then cut into segments. The ‘“ knuckles,” being difficult 
to work, are discarded. ‘These segments are then cut into 
triangular strips by means of a special guillotine and are 
planed down by hand on two sides—the shell side being un- 
touched. For this operation the needles to be are held in a 
hardwood—teak or lignum-vitae—cradle, the cross section of 
which corresponds to that of the finished needle so that it is 
possible to use the cradle as a template to ensure that all 
needles are very nearly of uniform thickness. Manufacturers 
have slightly different standards of thickness to suit their 
own particular sound-box needle sockets. After this, each 
needle is primarily clipped at one end in such a way that when 
a needle is inserted in the sound-box the shell side is on the 
outside of the record, or, in other words, on the “ following” 
side of the record groove. During this clipping process each 
needle is inspected for a split shell and any needle that does 
not cut crisply or seems pulpy is rejected. 


It is.usually supposed that the needle is cut with the shell 
on the “* following ’’ side because a cleaner point is obtained 
by cutting the shell last and because the pressure of the groove 
wall in carrying the sound-box or pick-up across the record 
imposes an extra mechanical strain, and the shell being 
smoother and tougher tends to minimise friction and needle 
point breakdown. The latter is perhaps the greatest drawback 
of all non-metallic needles, and though it can never be com- 
pletely eliminated, without introducing other and wholly 
undesirable effects, it can be considerably reduced by correct 
conditions of use and by the chemical treatment of the natural 
bamboo needle. 


The doping of fibres, as this chemical treatment has been 
termed, has the effect of toughening and slightly hardening 
the needle, .and some methods of treatment also have a sort 
of waterproofing effect. Each manufacturer has his own 
particular formula, and although the final results may vary 
somewhat as to degrees of toughness or hardness, each method 
has a similar effect. 

One very successful method, which is a combined chemical 
and ultra-violet ray treatment (it is a form of photographic 
process), is described in detail in our handbook Gramophones, 
Acoustic and Radio. For this method to be entirely successful 
one must have access to some form of ultra-violet ray 
generator or otherwise carry out the doping process during 
a spell of very sunny weather, in which case the fibres are 
exposed to the sun for ultra-violet ray treatment. 

With certain types of records such as acoustic or early electric 
recordings, most of which are relatively dull by comparison 
with present-day recordings, doped fibres have a brightening 
effect on the reproduction ; detail is clearer than when the 
records are played with natural fibres. On the other hand, 
a natural fibre will often succeed in toning down an over- 
bright modern recording. 

Providing fibres are used under correct conditions there 
seems to be no limit to the number of times any one record 
can be played without it showing the least signs of wear ; 
at any rate, the number of times a record can be played with 
fibres without deleterious effects has still to be determined. 


This is one very valuable feature of fibres, and in fact of most 
non-metallic needles, but satisfactory conditions of use 
must be achieved, otherwise non-metallic needles can and 
will wear records, needle point breakdowns will be more 
frequent than they need be, and reproduction too will be 
adversely affected. 

These conditions have been described before in THE 
GRAMOPHONE, but recapitulation is well worth while if only 
for the benefit of new recruits to the ranks of fibre users and 
of record buyers generally. 

First and foremost, it is essential that a fibre-tuned sound- 
box be used. A little simple reasoning will soon determine the 
necessity for this: a needle when inserted into the needle 
socket automatically becomes part of the sound-box, which 
must be so constructed that the combination provides the 
maximum efficiency ; the choice of stylus, the disposition and 
even the temper of the springs or the quality of the metal 
from which the casing is moulded have all to be taken into 
consideration. Obviously, if a fibre is used in a sound-box 
that is primarily designed for steel needles—where the 
designers have carried out all their experiments and have 
chosen the component parts so as to give a certain result with 
a steel needle—there will be some loss of output and of quality. 
High notes and low notes too will be restricted and the repro- 
duction will take on a woolly sort of quality. Conversely, 
when a fibre-tuned sound-box is used with steel needles, there 
is a tendency for the reproduction to become “ edgy ’’ and 
raucous without there necessarily being any increase in 
acoustic output. With a pick-up, output is not so important 
as the amplification can be increased ; moreover, a tone- 
control can be used in the amplifier to compensate for pick-up 
deficiencies. 

Secondly, any mechanical condition that tends to impose 
extra strain on the needle point must be avoided. Stiffness in 
the lateral movement of the tone-arm, or carrying arm in the 
case of a pick-up, or stiffness in the forward joint of a tone-arm 
impeding the up-and-down motion of the sound-box when 
traversing a record (no turntable or record is dead true), 
or a tone-arm in which the forward joint is so designed that 
when the sound-box is lowered the needle enters the groove 
at an angle, all contribute towards extra mechanical strain 
and have the effect in breaking the fragile fibre point more 
easily and frequently. 

It is important too that a tone-arm or pick-up arm gives 
good alignment. The simplest way of testing this is by means 
of a Wilson Protractor. If this shows a change of error of more 
than seven degrees then it is probable, even if all other con- 
ditions are fulfilled, that heavy recordings will play havoc with 
every needle point. 

(To be continued) 
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REPORTS IN 


HE main object of'the lists of instruments and accessories 

given below is to provide a handy reference not only to 
the Technical Reports of the year, but also to the reports on 
earlier products which, by their very character, are not 
affected by the march of progress in the electrical and radio 
world. 


Thus, if one is in doubt about the month of publication 
of a certain report—and correspondence and telephone calls 
indicate that not a few folks are in such a quandary from 
time to time—one need only refer to the December 
GRAMOPHONE. Some instruments which were reported on 
during 1934 have been omitted simply because they have 
either been deleted from the catalogues entirely or superseded 
by models of more advanced design. 


All the receivers and radiograms mentioned are for A.C. 
mains except those followed by B.O., which indicates Battery 
Operation. The abbreviations L.S., M.D. and L.D. indicate 
Local Station, Medium Distance and Long Distance reception 
respectively. The current prices are quoted. 


External Horn Gramophones 
Cascade: Model II: 10 guineas, October 1931. 
Model IIT: £13, January 1933. 
E.M.G.: Mark XB : £32, February 1934. 
Mark IX : 16 guineas, January 1933. 
Expert : Senior : £32 10s., December 1930. 
Junior : £22 10s., November 1930. 
Minor : £17 10s., May 1931. 
Audio-Player : £16 10s., March 1934. 
Ensign (originally named Cadet) : 12 guineas, December 1932. 


Internal Horn Gramophones 


H.M.V. : Model 152: 10 guineas, July 1934. 
Model 153: 12 guineas, August 1934. 


Sound-boxes 
Astra: Model 6: 50s., December 1932. 
Norma: 8s. 6d., July 1934. 


Radio-Gramophones 
Brunswick : Model 430: M.D., 43 guineas, December 1933. 
B.S8.R.: Model VS8 : L.S., L.D., 85 guineas, November 1934. 
Columbia: Model 1003: B.O., M.D., 20 guineas, September 
1933. 
Decca: Portrola: M.D., 15 guineas, October 1934. 
Ferranti: Arcadia : M.D., 35 guineas, April 1934. 
G.E.C.: A.V.C.5: M.D., 22 guineas, November 1934. 
H.M.V. : Model 540: M.D., 20 guineas, February 1934. 
Model 542: M.D., 27 guineas, June 1934. 
Model 570: M.D., 33 guineas, October 1934. 
Marconiphone : Model 288 : M.D., 27 guineas, May 1934. 
Model 289 : M.D., 33 guineas, September 1934. 
Murphy : Model A24 R.G.: M.D., 24 guineas, October 1934. 
R.G.D. : Model 702 : L.D., 67 guineas, April 1934. 


Receivers 
Columbia : Model 1006: B.O., M.D., 15 guineas, May 1934. 
H.M.V. : Model 467: L.D., 17 guineas, October 1933. 
Model 440: M.D., 12 guineas, February 1934. 
Model 442: M.D., 15 guineas, May 1934. 
Portable : B.O., M.D., 16 guineas, June 1934. 
Marconiphone : Model 276 : L.D., 17 guineas, February 1934. 
Model 262: M.D., 12 guineas, March 1934. 
Model 296: M.D., 15 guineas, June 1934. 
Portable Model 279: M.D., 16 guineas, July 1934. 
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Loudspeakers 
Hartley-Turner : Electro-Magnet : 7 guineas, May 1933. 
H.M.V.: Model 178 : Permanent Magnet, £4 15s., July 1934. 
J. & M.: Permanent Magnet : 39s., May 1934. 
Kingsway: Bowl: Permanent Magnet, 5 guineas, September 
1934. 
Midgley : Electro-Magnet : 12 guineas, March 1934. 
Voigt: Electro-Magnet: with horn, £22 10s., 


unit only 
£14 10s. 


Pick-Ups 
B.T.H. : Needle Armature : £2, August 1934. 
Collaro: With volume control : 30s., January 1933. 
Davey : Model D.P.2: £3 10s., August 1933. 
Garrard : 32s. 6d., May 1934. 
Meltrope : 50s., January 1933. 
Rothermel-Brush : Piezo Electric : 2 guineas, August 1934. 


Gramophone Motors and Automatic Record Changers 
Capehart : Automatic Record Changer : £15, November 1934. 
Collaro : Model No. 32: 48s., July 1933. 

Automatic Record Unit : £8 17s. 6d., January 1934. 
Garrard : Model A.C.4: 42s. 6d., April 1933. 
Automatie Record Changer : £10, December 1932. 


Needles 


Astra: No. 3 Steel: 1s. for 50, September 1934. 

Burmese Colour: 2s. for 10 and 2s. for 12, December 1932. 
Brunswick: Brunpoint: ls. for 50, November 1933. 
Columbia : Chromium : Is. for 10, March 1933. 

Decca: Decpoint : 1s. for 50, November 1933. 

Pyramid: Radiogram: Is. 6d. for 100, October 1930 (p. 252). 


Needle Sharpeners and Cutters 
E.M.G. : Fibre Cutter: 5s., January 1932. 
Expert : Fibre Cutter: 6s., March 1933. 
Meltrope: for B.C.N., Electrocolor and Voltwood needles, 
3s. 6d., July 1933. 


Miscellaneous 
Avo Minor: Test Meter : £2, July 1934. 
Expert : Senior Logarithmic Baffle : 20 guineas, April 1934. 
Junior Logarithmic Baffle: £3 10s., July 1934. 
Box Baffle: £1 15s., July 1934. 
Parmeko: Junior Microphone : £3, October 1934. 





fhe reproduce gramophone records at great 
volume with perfect quality—use a Tannoy 


amplifier. Tannoy equipment may be 
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details to: 
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Canterbury Grove, West Norwood, London, S.E.27 
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[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


prince of letter writers, Mr. Ulysses Walsh, of Kentucky, 

U.S.A., who, from the ‘wide open spaces’’ of the splendid 
country of which he has sent me pictures, keeps a close eye 
on the gramophonic doings of Europe, which, to put it plainly, 
means THE GRAMOPHONE. 

He is a true friend to Collectors’ Corner, and like all true 
friends has some suggestions to offer for our improvement— 
notably the establishment of a branch to be devoted to the 
old-time comedians. I have already from time to time put 
out “ feelers’? in this direction, but with- 
out noticeable response. I think it is a 
pity, since the art of the music-hall is as 
much a lost art as is “ bel canto” at the 
opera houses. In the days Mr. Walsh 
speaks of, the comedians had nothing but 
their own genius (it often amounted to 
that) to see them through, and they got 
far more applause and appreciation than 
the pampered beings who, for the last 
twenty years, have been provided with 
every sort of stage device to cover up their 
inferiority. Mark Sheridan’s One of the 
B’hoys ;.the one and only Dan Leno ; the 
irrepressible Marie Lloyd who, in spite of 
whose “ naughtiness,”’ you felt you would 
trust with your last sixpence ; and dear 
old Chirgwin, the “white-eyed Kaffir,”’ 
who always had to respond to the calls 
for “Blind Boy!” sooner or later; all 
these are matters of history. 


| WAS glad to hear again, after a long interval, from that 


But every country has its own comedians, and I fear 
that even if ‘“*C.C.” could deal with the subject, Mr. 
Walsh and other readers abroad would find themselves rather 
out of it. ‘ 


Mr. Walsh confirms that Caruso’s Pathé discs were re- 
recorded from cylinders, together with those of certain others 
of the celebrity singers from that catalogue; they were 
originally sold as single-sided discs at three shillings each. 
He also throws himself whole-heartedly on to the side of those 
who would favour giving attention to records made after 1907: 
I have no objection to this, provided that there is something 
original to attend to, but I am afraid I am left unmoved when 
urged to consider the fine list of celebrities offered by Edison, 
which seems to me to consist chiefly, if not entirely, of artists 
who had been wandering round the recording studios for some 
years previously. For instance, Zenatello’s actually original 
issue seems to have been on Black Label Continental G. & T., 
so we in this country cannot look further back than his 1904 
Fonotipias : after this, his Columbias seem of little account, 
and his post-war H.M.V.s of none at all; perhaps somebody 
else can complete this singer’s peregrinations, but at any rate 
the Edisons can have very little interest for collectors. 


As a tenore robusto, Zenatello was difficult to beat, but 
he never practised the subtleties and graces of his lyric 
brethren, with the result that so soon as the effects of the 
tremendous strain to which he habitually subjected his fine 
organ became apparent, his shortcomings became apparent 
also. His Otello in 1908 is historic—as was the season itself, 
presenting as it did Melba, Tetrazzini, Bonci, Scotti, 
Sammarco, Zenatello, and Destinn ; others also, perhaps. 


At immense trouble Mr. Walsh has compiled lists of records 


Giovanni Zenatello 


The GRAMOPHONE 


COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by P. G. HURST 


by Urlus, both Pathé and Edison; and some Edisons by 
Anselmi and Verlet. So the gramophonic archives grow, and 
posterity will thank Mr. Walsh and those others who have 
graciously added to them. 

Who, he asks, was E. Lenghi-Cellini, who made Beka and 
Marathon records twenty to twenty-five years ago? Was it so 
long? I remember a Signor Lenghi who appeared as a ballad 
singer in London—perhaps in about 1908 ; he had a natural 
voice, but no training whatever ; then perhaps a couple of 
years later a new Don José was announced at Covent Garden, 
by name Signor Cellini, and a noisy and ostentatious secrecy 
was affected about his true identity ; it was hoped, no doubt, 
that this vastly improved product would not be recognised 

across the footlights. But it was soon 
common knowledge, and when I heard 
him at the Queen’s Hall as Lenghi-Cellini, 
he was a very pleasing singer indeed of 
the early Italian type. 


Another question: 
Parvis? I don’t know. 
in La Bohéme at Covent Garden 
the war, but nobody attracted 
attention in that réle except Scotti. 


who was Taurino 
He sang Marcello 
before 
much 


It seemed that the ‘finds’? announced 
in October must surely have reached high- 
water mark, but H. R. (Copenhagen), 
who writes to “C.C.”’ for the first time, 
has surely ‘‘capped”’ the lot. It is 
indeed a marvellous find, and although 
it is my duty to record it, it will 
almost certainly cause twinges of jealousy. 
Here they are, exactly as they were given 
to me—all G. & T.: 

3277 
3291 
3292 
53431 
43253 
3284 
53415 


Kirkby Lunn 
Suzanne Adams 
Suzanne Adams 
Selma Kurz 
Selma Kurz 
Calvé 
Boninsegna 


One Spring Morning. 

Air des Bijoux. 

Coquette. 

Caro Nome. 

Styrienne, Mignon. 

Sérénade de Zanetto. 

Morro ma prima in 
grazia. 

Wotan’s Abschied. 

Sdngerkrieg. 

Air du Tambour Major. 

Sérénade de Mephisto- 

phéles. 

Les Rameaux. 

Miserere. 

Infelice. 

Faust (Garden Scene). 

Manon. 

Little Bird. 

Elisa Bruno 53228 Figlio mio. 

Renaud 2-2704 Noél Paién. 


Also others by Foerstel, Naval, Affre, Herzog, Michailowa, 
Demuth, Francesco d’Andrade and Anselmi. 


2—2685 
2—2715 
2—2664 
2—2663 


Van Rooy 
Van Rooy 
Plancgon 
Plancon 


2—2665 
44255 
52323 

2-44137 
43796 
3259 


Plangon 

Forster and Slezak 
Franchi (N.) 
Farrar and Jérn 
Farrar 

Kate Cove 


‘**T am sure (writes H. R.) that this is one of the best finds 
Denmark ever made.” I am quite sure of it. 


The Coquette and Sérénade de Zanetto have been the subject 
of a transaction, and duly reached me in fine condition. The 
Calvé, which is unique, I believe, was soon wrested from me, 
however, by Mr. Garnett, who has made this record his 
particular objective for some years. I was prepared to be 
adamant; but what could I do when, without preliminaries, 
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he offered me Maurel’s G. & T. Chanson de Printemps (2—32815) 
in mint condition, and also unique, in exchange? It was 
terrible to part with the Calvé, but, with the collector’s 
superstition, I feel that now another will come. 

The d’Andrade is described as “‘ Parlophone,” and informa- 
tion as to this recording would be interesting, as d’Andrade 
must surely have been past the recording age long before 
Parlophonestarted operations? He was a bright particular star 
in the eighties, and divided the honours of many a Covent 
Garden programme with A. d’Andrade as tenor lead. 
Francesco d’Andrade’s Don Giovanni was, I believe, immense ; 
this record is of the Champagne Air, and is described by H. R. 
as superb, as I can well believe. 
baritones who can sing this passage with the old style and 
address, as modern records show only too clearly. Scotti’s 
was a wonderful piece of vocalisation ; but although I have 
heard some fine Dons in my time, I have often wondered with 
regret why we have had so very little opportunity of hearing 
the superb impersonation by that fine but little-known artist 
and singer, Augustus Milner. We never get Don Giovanni 
nowadays ; I suppose it is too difficult. 

H. R. would like to get into touch with collectors who would 
offer him something interesting in exchange for the following : 
2-2663, Sérénade Mephisto, by Plangon ; 3-32245, Scéne du 
Tombeau, by Affre ; 42841, Prins Eugene, by Demuth ; and 
33527-9, Le Baiser and Valse de cigales, by Ackté. Well, 
good luck, H. R., and may you do it again ! 

From information received (J. C. D., Coventry), it would 
appear that the Ariel records, which enshrine such voices as 
those by Lilli Lehmann and Frieda Hempel, may be Odeon, 
in a new form. 

My tardy acknowledgments to H. L-J. (Sydney) for his 
kind and interesting letter. Record-collecting in Australia 
has been looking up, and this correspondent has acquired a 
copy of Michailowa’s Ave Maria, which he considered cheap 
at the price of a Rethburg (quite right, you can always get 
another Rethburg) ; and several other nice things. H. L-J. 
is on the track of some Bisphams ; may they turn out to be 
G. & T. Red Labels! 

Only the other day I heard a record of The Kerry Dance, 
transmitted from Luxembourg (to which I was listening through 
sheer loyalty !), and remarked to my wife that “‘ that queer 
old thing doesn’t even know how to pronounce her words,” 
and it turned out to be—somebody very well known indeed, 
and not a “she” at all! That seeing is believing we know, 
because we are told that we may believe half of it ; but we are 
advised to believe nothing that we hear; and as no two people 
seem to hear the same thing at the same time, the advice seems 
only trite. Had the singer of The Kerry Dance turned out to 
be a favourite of mine, I should have been seriously upset 
about it, but as it was, I am afraid I was rather elated. 


C. L. B. (Stockholm) is a little sad because I have not taken 
more notice of his finds of Michailowa records, as he considers 
this artist to be one of the two best sopranos he has ever heard, 
either in the flesh or on records—Galli-Curci being the other. 
This, at least, is a definite and considered view, and as such 
must be respected. It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to pick holes in Michailowa’s performances, but perhaps she 
lacks a little warmth sometimes. Her records were highly 
popular in the early days, as they gave the less wealthy 
gramophonists an opportunity of hearing the standard arias 
sung in first-class style. 

Speaking of Michailowa reminds me that I have just received 
from E. J. 8. (Norbury) a fine copy of her duet with Tugarinowa 
in the opera Pique Dame—a record which I several times 
nearly bought at the time of its appearance, but didn’t quite. 
I am glad now that I didn’t, as it is always a thrill to get one 
that I remember so well, but never actually possessed. 


E. J. 8. has just netted a big catch, including three originals 
by the great actor Herbert Beerbohm Tree (how excited I 
used to get over a new production at His Majesty’s) ; one of 
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Destinn’s original G. & T.s; Evan Williams’ fine Sound an 
Alarm ; and a Black Label G. & T. which, I think, was a 
Continental issue, of Destinn, Jérn, and others in the finale to 
Carmen. 

K. J. P. (Birmingham) tells me that he has walked about 
75 miles and visited 200 secondhand shops in search of 
records ; it sounds like a walking tour, but he has not done 
so badly.. If his Melbas are of the 1907 issue, he will appreciate 
the earlier ones all the more when in due course they come to 
him: others were Caruso’s Spirito gentil (which doesn’t 
compare with Bonci’s) and Chaliapine’s When the King went 
to War, of 1908 ; another Sound an Alarm and Evan Williams’ 
exquisite A Memory (Edna Park). Then, on a higher plane, 
Francisco’s remarkable Largo al factotum—apparently an 
original—and Journet in his monumental rendering of the 
King’s Prayer in Lohengrin: and two Fonotipias by Regina 
Pacini in their original envelopes ; (yes, Fonotipias were always 
double-sided, except the 13}? inch and a few odd specimens 
here and there, and you can tell the original recordings by the 
piano accompaniments). This ‘“ bag,’’ together with the 
beneficial effects of the exercise involved, should have repaid 
K. J. P. for the wear and tear to his boots. 


The nervous tension inseparable, I expect, from a first 
broadcast, between the rehearsal and the ‘‘ show,’’ was 
relieved by the kindly consideration of my new friends at the 
B.B.C., who provided me with amusements, and placed me on 
parole ; and during that time I had the opportunity of hearing 
the Caruso re-recording of Tosti’s La mia Canzone to the 
accompaniment of—a symphony orchestra! I cannot begin 
to guess why this has been done: had it been Heultate in 
Otello, Inno in Il Proféta or Di quella pira in Il Trovatore, it 
might have been understandable, but to take this harmless 
little thing and fill it up, so to speak, with oxygen, monkey 
gland, and rum, and then to make it dance in a state of helpless 
intoxication before an audience of cinema fans—well, I don’t 
like it. 

Out of the correspondence which followed the broadcast 
emerged the strange fact that opinions differed rather widely 
as to which records came through best—another proof, as I 
think, of the way we are deceived by our wireless receivers. 
The characteristics of these aids to culture differ very con- 
siderably, and we soon accustom ourselves to our own sets, 
and judge the performances accordingly. We must correct 
our impressions by hearing actual performances as often as 
possible (what a canting hypocrite I am !), otherwise we shall 
be all at sixes and sevens, having listened to completely 
differing points of view of the same broadcast performance. 
Mr. Newman’s plea for standardised performances should be 
accompanied by another for standardised reproduction if it is 
to be effective. His proviso that he was contemplating only 
first-class apparatus carries us nowhere, as I don’t believe 
there is any such thing—our ears have only been deceived into 
thinking so. I am filled with horror when I feel with certainty 
that if I bought one of the really scientific gramophones 
(or “‘ radiograms ”’), I should soon fall into line with those who 
think that their distorted exaggerations are the ‘“ real thing.” 
All this, of course, refers to electrical recordings, which I 
really believe would sound better on the old ‘‘ Dog ”’ machines ! 
But we collectors owe a special debt of our own to the new 
inventions, without which we should never have heard the 
beauties of our old discs. However, the experts are showing 
us what they are doing, and I don’t suppose that they claim 
to have reached perfection yet. They have let loose a new 
force and will in due course get it under control. 


* COLLECTORS’ CLEARING HOUSE” 


PURCHASE, SALE, AND EXCHANGE 
— OF ALL COLLECTORS’ ITEMS — 


“What you want, we'll get! 
What you don’t want, we'll sell!” 


RHYTHM - - - = REIGATE 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tur GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 


The writer's full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an 


answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 
does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.] 





“Pro and Con” 
To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE. 

I definitely agree with almost everything you have said in 
your editorial this month about the future make-up and 
policies of THE GRAMOPHONE, especially in regard to the 
“second reviews’ to be instituted the month following the 
first release of important recordings—a feature which has long 
been necessary. It has been deplorable that necessities of 
time and of space allotments have rendered comparative 
criticism of new versions of works with older versions 
impracticable ; I must say, I have rather sympathised with 
the occasional complaints that your reviewers often tended 
to lose themselves in details and fine points to the detriment 
of the general balance of their criticism, and it has been 
especially hard to figure out the general estimate placed on a 
given recording, and the place assigned to it inrelation to other 
recordings. 

The old make-up for the serious reviews is definitely better, 
I think, since the inserted sub-titles gave an impression of 
flippancy and ‘“ B.Y.P.’’-ishness which decidedly did not 
suit the subject-matter. The light section and Mr. Jackson 
certainly don’t merit the harsh judgments accorded them by 
some of your correspondents ; I personally am very little 
interested, but others may be, and in any case they probably 
help your circulation some. In short, I think you have taken 
a most excellent middle course. Continued approval and 
support. 


Rome. Rospert A. HALttis. 


Where England is Supreme 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 
[ am absolutely in agreement with Mr. Dennis Martin’s 


remarks, published in 
GRAMOPHONE. 

With Mme. Austral, it is a case of a prophet being without 
honour in his own country. To my mind, Florence Austral 
is one of the finest dramatic sopranos that we have had the 
pleasure of hearing. 

The opera season will shortly commence here in Melbourne, 
and with Madame Austral, Norman Allin, and Walter Widdop 
in the cast of Die Walkiire and other operas, Mr. Martin’s 
remarks re Wagnerian interpretations by English artists 
should be fully borne out. 

Melbourne. 


your August number of THE 


JoHN L. WRIGLEY. 


Honegger’s “Judith 

To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE. 
In your November number, page 211, you give a very 
interesting article by Terpander of Honegger’s “ Judith” 
(1925), which deals with a set of two French Columbia records 
containing six excerpts from this work. These records are 
the Nr. D15240 and D15241. 


It may interest you that I happen to possess a rather 
curious “‘third” record of Honegger’s ‘“ Judith.” It is 
® French Columbia 12-inch record, Blue Label, bearing the 
number D15241, viz., the same number as the above- 
mentioned second record, but which is not to be found in any 
French Columbia Catalogue. The cast is the same, but on one 
side it contains two further excerpts from “Judith.” The 
labels say : 


First side: Judith=III. (a) Return of Judith; (6) Cantique 
de la Bataille. Secondside: Judith=IV. Cantique de Victoire. 

The second side is quite the same as the final side (side 4) 
of the original set, and it bears the same ‘“‘ matrix ’”? number, 
viz., 52017. But the curious first side contains two excerpts 
which are not comprised in the catalogued set, and the 
** matrix” number of this side is LX717. 

Can someone suggest some explanation to this ? 

With my best compliments and wishes for the happy 
future of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Genova. 


“The Milky Way” 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

We wish to express our sincere thanks and congratulations 
to Mr. Davidson for his letter under the above heading in 
the current issue. 

Mr. Davidson has “ voiced” our own thoughts with a 
spontaneous sincerity. The only snag is that we are green with 
envy of the facile manner in which he has made his, and our, 
points. What we have been saying to each other in our crude 
way since becoming gramophiles has now been perfectly 
written for us. 

Norwich. 


J. THEro. ZILLIKEN. 


A. Brapy. 


More ‘‘Pro and Con”’ 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I hope every reader of THE GRAMOPHONE noted the remark- 
able letter of the Rev. E. M. Davidson in this column last 
month: if not, I suggest it is well worth looking up, and in the 
case of those who saw it, I would say, read and re-read it! 
For we are all, I am afraid, liable to lapse occasionally into the 
hero-worship of performers and performance at the expense of 
the composer, and (worse still) the composition itself. Every 
day we see patent examples of this mistaken attitude towards 
music, and we rarely stop to realise the dangers into which 
they inevitably lead. 

The letter, therefore, proposes unusual changes in the 
policy of this journal in order that the attention of readers 
may be directed away from the stars and towards the art 
itself. Much as I would like to see this carried out, I doubt 
whether it would be practicable, and I feel pretty sure we 
should lose some of our staunchest supporters. 

‘** Cut out Collectors’ Corner,” he says. Though I do not 
even glance at this column, I know there are many who do: 
and in any case, Mr. Hurst would retort that my article on 
another page holds no interest for him! ‘“‘Censure advertise- 
ments, abolish ‘star’ turns, even in jazz criticism,” he goes on. 
Surely this this asking too much, though there is no harm in 
begging the Editor to introduce more and more articles of an 
educational nature on music gua music. 


Mr. Davidson’s point that composers (and indeed all 
creative artists), though dead, are still with us by virtue of 
their works, is an important one. The gramophone is the 
easiest and cheapest means of making contact with these 
great minds : therefore, in a journal such as this, readers look 
for such assistance as will stimulate their powers of listening 
to the more valuable records. Whether appreciation is 
possible in one of the two ways outlined in the letter, is 
doubtful. I prefer to believe that music may be approached 
in one of the three ways put forward by Vernon Lee in her 
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“* Music and Its Lovers.’”’ We want more listeners and fewer 
hearers, more genuine music-lovers, and fewer “ star’”’- 
gazers. Mr. Davidson’s point of view, expressed at a time 
when the policy of this journal may be undergoing changes, 
is most opportune. 
Gillingham, Kent. 


Sibelius 


WILLIAM W. JOHNSON. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I wonder if it would be possible to persuade Sir Thomas 
Beecham, the L.P.O., and Columbia to record the two 
symphonic poems of Sibelius, ‘“‘The Bard’ and ‘“ The 
Oceanides,”’ and release them on the ordinary monthly lists. 

Mr. Constant Lambert in his new book states they are two 
of the Master’s greatest works and Mr. Cecil Gray in his 
penetrating study of the composer clearly indicates that ‘‘ The 
Oceanides ”’ is of the utmost interest. 

I know the Sibelius Society is doing splendid work in making 
Sibelius better known ; but the fact that the records are only 
available at £2 2s. a volume is inflicting a hardship on those 
more impecunious lovers of the gramophone who can only 
afford a record or two at a time and who would dearly love one 
or two of the major works to be placed within their reach. 
I doubt if either tone poem would take up more than 
two twelve-inch records, but if they required less space 
perhaps the Ballade from the Karelia Suite could be given 
with one work, and “ The Spring Song ”’ or ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ 
March with the other. 

It is well known that Sir Thomas Beecham is one of the 
greatest living interpreters of Sibelius and his name associated 
with the recordings would be sufficient to guarantee large 
sales, quite apart from the fact that there is now definitely a 
large public ready and willing to listen to Sibelius on the 
gramophone or in the concert hall; whereas a few years 
ago only a minority showed the slightest interest in his more 
important creations. 


If these suggestions could be carried out, there would be no 
question of interference with the Sibelius Society, inasmuch 
as its programme does not include any of the works ; rather 
the recordings should bring it new members recruited from 
people who have hung back merely because £2 2s. seemed 
a lot of money for what was virtually an unknown quantity. 
It would be the easiest way to convince them of the paramount 
worth of one of the greatest composers that has ever lived. 

Wimbledon. H. E. J. Cours. 


Richmond and District Radio-Gramophone Society 


The above Society held its meeting on Monday, November 
5th, before a good attendance. 


A variety of the more popular style of new records was 


heard and included Aldershot Command Tattoo music ; 
Pizzicato and Tritsch-Tratsch Polkas by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra; Waltz Potpourri by Marek Weber's 
Orchestra ; The Raymond Overture in vocal form to a poetic 
theme of “The Mystic Woods,” which was both novel and 
dainty (B.B.C. Chorus) ; Peter Dawson in Oratorio by Handel 
“Why do the nations so furiously rage together and why do 
the people imagine a vain thing?’ Why do they? One 
wonders. Sir Dan Godfrey’s Bournemouth Orchestra in 
Meyerbeer’s Coronation March from Le Prophéte ; Homer’s 
Banjo Song by Paul Robeson, and the Western Brothers in 
After all that and Play the game, you cads; Hark, hark, the 
Lark by Richard Tauber; Handel’s Largo by Sir Dan 
Godfrey’s Orchestra ; the last movement of Brahms’ Symphony 
No. 4 in E minor conducted by Bruno Walter and outstandingly 
beautiful and clear in detail; Albert Sandler playing Thais 
Meditation (Massenet) ; Norman Long in the comic assertion 
The Council schools are good enough for me, and concluded on 
a charming irresponsible note with the Peter Pan Selection 
featuring the Palladium Orchestra. 
The next meeting is on November 19th. 
W. E. Crook (Hon. Sec.). 


December 1934 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 
Annual General Meeting 

On October 19th the Society had a visit from the 8.E. 
London Society, and a lecture by their Mr. Townsend, who 
gave an enjoyable ‘“‘ Chopin’ evening on a previous visit. 

Mr. Townsend’s subject on this occasion was ‘ Sibelius,” 
and among the selections from the works of Sibelius given, 
excerpts from the first and second symphonies—recorded in 
Finland by Columbia—were notable, not only for the grandeur 
and power of the compositions, but for the superlative 
recording. 

It is proposed to devote the whole of the second meeting in 
the month to New Issues, as providing more evenings of 
general interest. 

The Society’s season runs from November to October 
inclusive ; meetings are held fortnightly, the subscription is 
only 7s. 6d. a year, and now is the time to join. Visitors are 
always heartily welcome at all meetings, which commence at 
8 p.m. at the Kirkdale Café, Sydenham, 8.E. December 
meetings, 14th and 28th. A. P. 


“Seven Ages of Man’ 
Plymouth Gramophone Society Programme 

On November 13th the Plymouth and District Gramo- 
phone Society held its November meeting. The Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Stanley Ferrand, presented a programme of 
records, in which he illustrated the famous ‘‘ Seven ages of 
man” quotation from ‘‘ As You Like It.’’ For the infancy 
stage, he played the ‘‘ Aubade ” from Elgar’s Nursery Suite, 
with the ‘‘ Fourth Form at St. Michael’s ”’ for the schoolboy 
age ; the Love Scene from Strauss’s ‘‘ Feuersnot’’? was used 
for the lover, and Chaliapine sang “‘ When the King went 
forth to war” for the soldier period. For the Judge, he 
played ‘‘ Don’t send my boy to prison,”’ followed by “‘ Three 
Aspects’ (H. H. Parry). ‘‘ Dream Children’? (Elgar) was 
given for the sixth stage, whilst for the last, ‘‘Sans teeth, sans 
taste, sans everything,” Miss Gracie Fields sang ‘‘ He’s dead, 
but he won’t lie down.”’ 

The next meeting will be held on Thursday, December 13th. 


Shrewsbury Musical Society 

The newly formed Shrewsbury Musical Society held its 
first meeting on Thursday, November 8th, before a promising 
gathering of members. The works to be studied this season are 
a selection of the pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven. The 
Sonata chosen for the first meeting was Op. 13 (Pathétique) 
played by William Murdoch. The analysis was undertaken 
by the Secretary. 

The Society meets on alternate Thursdays and the sub- 
scription is 7s. 6d. for the season. The Hon. Secretary is 
Mr. G. A. H. Bourlay, 89 Belle Vue Road, Shrewsbury, who 
will be pleased to supply further information to prospective 
members. 


The S.E. London Recorded Music Society 
Report of Meeting held on November 12th, 1934 

The programme arranged by the Society for November was 
unavoidably cancelled at the last minute, but Mr. A. Bacon, 
one of the members, stepped into the breach and presented 
the complete recording of La Traviata by the orchestra and 
members of La Scala, Milan. Mr. Bacon annotated the 
important parts of the opera and as very little of the works 
of Verdi had been played during this season the presentation 
of the complete album was very much enjoyed by all those 
present. 


Communications to Mr. R. J. Skan, Hon. Secretary, 70 
Chudleigh Road, Brockley, 8.E.4. 
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